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A TALE OF Nigv-ENGLAND, UN 1698. 

It was during the summer of the year 1698, 
that the English ship “ Charity,” arrived at Bos- 
ton. On her list of passengers was inscribed the 
name of one Tobias Swayn, who, like all the oth- 
ers, must have come to this “ land of the pil- 
grims,” to seck his fortune among its religious 
and worthy settlers,who received him with many 
a welcome as an additional labourer for the wel- 
fare of their united community. Upon his mak- 
ing serious pretensions of being a learned preach- 
er of the glorious gospel, however, the good peo- 
ple of New-England were induced, from their 
former repeated experience of the reproach 
which the priesteraft of strangers had brought 
upon them, to watch his movements wjth jealous 
eyes. This watchfulness soon made them sen- 
sible that Tobias was admirably versed in the 
science of deception. For the first thing which 
raised a general suspicion against him, was a 
strange habit, wherein he indulged himself, of 
lifting up and rolling round his large grey eyes, 
stretching forth his elongated arms, with which 
also he ploughed the air with a mechanical regu- 
larity, and of otherwise manifesting certain devo- 
tional signs in the pulpit, which no one in all the 
congregations had ever dreampt of, after having 
previously looked around to see who was looking 
upon him. Numberless such trifling marks of a 
cheat were daily observed through fuithful atten- 
tion, though he was able to maintain a plausible 
utterance and action, and seemed so zealously in- 
clined to teach men their duty, that. after the 
sermon was over, he would usually make another 
speech to put them in mind of it. But if some of 
his hearers were of the opinion that he was noth- 
ing more nor less than “a wulfin sheep’s cloth- 
ing,” there were also, at first, other honest peo- 
ple who were bewitched if not by his doctrine, at 

by his manner, and who really imagined 
that “ all was gold that glittered.” 

Now it soon happened that this same Tobias 
‘was detected in much that argued more strongly 
against his clerical character: at least, such was 
the prevailing opinion among the fathers of the 
towns, who were the very oracles of the times. 
As a‘conclusive proof of his ignorance, it was 
found that he could not even write a little com- 
mon English, without making many horrid blun- 
ders in false spelling ; and moreover, that there 
never was seen a single point in all he wrote. 
Yet this reverend “ buoch of singularities” would 
overwhelm his audience with Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew quotations, Some, who undertook to 
guess wisely upon the subject, believed also, that, 
after all, these quotations were Welsh, or Irish, or 
the vagabond cant. Indeed he pronounced the 
exotic words in a manner go ridiculous as rende 
it quite evident that he knew nothing of t 
These circumstances convinced many that Tobias 
never ae any but stolen sermons, wherein 


he copld not produce one material sentence of his 
own. 
_While such opi — fast spreading, and 
gwing rise to much di ion in the villages and 
towns of New-England, what else could possi- 
bly have been done by the divines, who were 
abundantly fearful when the welfare of Zion 
was endangered, but to summon an ecclesiastical 
council? A council which might fully examine 
into the ministerial qualifications of this suspect- 
ed Tobias, in order to see whether he was really 
and devoutly aman of God, or one under the 
dominion of his Satanic majesty. If this was 
done, they thought that the church would be de- 
livered from all reproach. 
Before this council met, however, it was resolv- 
ed, first and foremost, and as an evidence of 
Christian moderation, to hold a general colloquy 
upon the subject, immediately, as became watch- 
fal Christians, and at Boston, for convenience 
sake. Whereupon a motly assembly did con- 
vene accordingly. It was upon the twenty-fifth 
day of the tenth month in the year 1698, or seven- 
tv-eighth after the first settlement was made in 
New-England. More particularly was it the ob- 
ject of this preparatory meeting, to hear what 
information might be offered relative to Mr. 
Tobias Swayn’s conduct. Among those congre- 
gated for this goodly purpose, were several of 
the womankind ; acircumstance which may ap- 
pear singular to New-England ladies of the pres- 
entera of fashionable improvement, but which 
necessarily, almost, grew out of the condition of 
the early settlers. For the villages and towns. 
were thinly inhabited, and were separated, more- 
over, from each other by long strips of wild 
forests and rough lands, which rendered travel- 
ling oftentimes dangerous. Wives and sisters 
had crossed the ocean to seek out, and learn to 
Jove, an asylum of peace in a wilderness, as the 
home of their cares and interests. The women, 
therefore, naturally concerned themselves with 
what properly belonged tothe exclusive province 
of men; which generous infringement would not 
have taken place had they been differently situat- 
ed. Many were the occasions when some female 
politician, or, as she would now be called, real 
* blue-stocking,” was seen attempting in public 
to infiuence the other sex by her sage observa- 


must have exercised her oratorical powers with 
ho inconsiderable effect. 

The meeting aforesaid was opened by an aged 
minister of the time, who related a short conver- 
gation, which he had lately held with Tobias, up- 
on the matter of stealing the sermons of others 
and preaching them soberly as his own. 
him,” said the minister, “ concarning the dishon- 


called upon the great and dreadful Lord, to wit- 


way of giving evidence thereof, save by preach- 
ing on any text I might propose unto him. 
Whereupon I made known to hitn my astonishb- 
ment at his wicked perversity and atheism. Then 
said Tobias, ‘be not hasty in thy speech, for 
thou canst not make one hair more black or white, 
but fulfil my request that thou wilt give mea 


for you to think upon. Go.—preach, if possibly 
you can, upon that text recorded in Psalms—* He 
that telleth lies, shall not tarry in my sight.’ Then 
Tobias trembled,and quivered, and looked asham- 
ed, when I, the minister had spoken these plain 
thingsuntohim. And he went his way, 
repentant, inasmuch that in a few days 


the people rail against me, athing whereof never | over 
had they been guilty before, for abusing so pre- | fortunes by 


nothing 


cious, goodly and worthy a man as Tobias de- 
clared unto them that he was.” 

The reverend gentleman, who verily might 
have been mistakened for an ancient patriarch 
during his narration,had scarcely ceased speaking 
before Mrs. Patience Simpkins was seen arrang- 
ing her homespun mantle and rising to “ have 
the floor” next. She was generally acknowledg- 
ed as heing the most experienced busy body in 
other folks’ matters. When seen, her corporeal 
circumference exhibited a truly great personage ; 
and when listened te, one would have believed 
that she never thought of propriety except when 
it.was evidently too late. 

“ This Tobias, as his reverence saw fit to call 
him,” said the dame, in a tone somewhere be- 
tween scorn and anger, “ some one told my sister 
Mercy. who told me thereof, that this deaconfied 
Tobias could be no more nor less than an ill 
mannerly, spiteful blackguard, for that he cer- 
tainly did offer sundry incivilities to a simple wo- 
man that belonged unto a church in this town. 
Tabithy { knew well, and she is one to be pitied 
I’m surely certain ofthat. VP testifie that all the 
horrid stories which have been muttered about 
everywhere are true, for verily this wretch of a 


Tobias is up to all mischief. Besides, they say 


this villanimous fellow is mightily devout in pub- 
lic praying and preaching, but that he has a 
strange indisposition to private prayer ; and, in- 
deed, there was enough to make any devoutness 
unesie to him. Moreover, he was so furious 
when the church people did’nt bring him money 
on a Lord's day, wherein he preached not, that 
he flew out, I’m told, like a very dragon, and said 
to somebody, ‘go it has got to be a custom among 
you half-crazed folks, never to dance when there 
is no piper,I see.” Besides { suspect that the 
prim-looking damsel he brought with him, is not 
his lawful wife, for certainly he has treated her 
with a unwifely crabbedness ever since she came 
among us peaceable folks. For wy part I per- 
fectly agree with neighbor Stokes that the man 
must either be a great saint or a great rogue, and 
as to one of these, I question if a greater ever 
preached. Besides I’m quite positive, that— 
that”———And herethe dame stopt short in her 
loquacity to take breath; for she was much in 
need of some ; and a more fortunate opportuni- 
ty could not have presented itself for another 
speaker to instruct the meeting ; at least, such 
an opportunity had not been looked for as cer- 
tain, as the tongue of the aforesaid dame was 
generally deemed an object possessing a motion 
almost perpetual. 

Her successor, who dealt out his knowledge 
respecting Tobias in a more rational strain, was 
an influential “ Assistant” in the civil adwminis- 
tration of New-England, a “ pillar of the church,” 
and one of the fathers of the town of Boston. 
His dress was truly antique, for it was plain, 
formal, and such as inspired his audience with the 
spontaneous belief, that the whole matter under 
consideration would receive its settlement ac- 
cording to his advice. It was not likely, there- 
fore, nor polite for Patience Simpkins to attempt 


any further “trespass upon the patience” of 


those assembled,wheén the enuff-coloured coat and 
powdered wig of the justice met her wandering 
eyes. Nay, she at once seated herself in fearful 
suspense, dreading lest the rising speaker should 
handle without mercy the observations she had 
made. 

After the “Squire” had summed up the evidence 
to be gathered from the well grounded suspicions 
which were afloat among the New-England peo- 
ple, and exposed, in a lawyer-like manner, the 
general character of Tobias the preacher; he 
stated it as his opinion, that the best way of pro- 
cedure was to present to him, the aforesaid To- 
bias, the proceeds of a collection to be taken on 
the next Sabbath, accompanied with a written 
request that he would forthwith depart from the 
country, where his impious services were not 
needed, otherwise be must be subjected to the 
pains and penalties provided in the statute 
against disturbers of the peace. 

Such a request was then drawn up in a legal 
form by the Squire himself, and received the ap- 
probation of all assembled. The meeting was 
then dissolved, and each one betook himself to 
his own habitation. When the Sabbath arrived, 
the “collection was taken,” and as its object 
was a good one, no contemptible sum of money 
was received, which, with the squire’s request in 
the name of the people, was in due season sent 
to Tobias. Now Tobias, who had of late feared 
that the good people had not held their meeting 
for nothing, had already engaged his passage 
home to England with his comfort-loving spouse ; 
and when the request together with the money 
were given to him, he was to be seen walking the 
deck of the vessel which was abovt to sail from 
Boston harbour, with a melancholy look of con- 
cern visible upon his countenance. “ Tell your 
fanatical countrymen,” said he to the messenger 
who had been commissioned to visit him, after 
having read over the good people’s request, and 
after a variety of emotions had betrayed them- 


selves upon his face, “thatI am the slave of 
poverty, and never was educated for the profes- 
a priest any further than by learning to 


sion o 


shave men neatly, for Iam a barber. Let them 


little wisdom as when he arrived 


ly. 
much as did the report of the messenger. 


jest, 
ed, that 


land ; and upon many a settler’s cot 


as the 


on the Lord’sday next coming, 


know that their psc aes —— — 
tions, and dealing out a superabundance of facts | tute a flock that needs much fleecing, and that 
to hearers the * — and doubtless she | the best of old England’s barbers has been among 
them, and left them with as long beards and as 


The messenger returned, and made known 
what Tobiag had said, to the Squire and his fami- 
Nothing could have astonished oon se 

e 
“I told | Squire appeared much vexed at the language uf 
Tobias, for he had always made it a practice to 
esty of therein doing. But he boldly declared | shave twice a week, and as to his wig, it was, in 
himself innocent of all sin of such a natur, and | his own eyes, the essential badge of official dig- 
nity. Nothing was said, however, at first, by any 
ness that he delivered only the sarmons of his | one except Mrs. Simpkins, a visitant at the time 
own invention, adding, that there was no other | at the Squire’s house, who declared, by way of 
probably, in order to avert the storm of 
words which the Squire’s countenance threaten- 
“ this Tobias was evidently a most bar- 
berous fellow.” Soon the news of what Tobias 
told the messenger, was spread over New-Eng- 
was to 
be read the following * igre 8 * the 

r i ore than enough | authorship was claimed by the Squire, ere- 
— eae caberon ‘ ple of New-England have been grossly 
insulted by one Tobias Swayn, a well known im- 
postor, but unknown barber, who has now saved 
us all further trouble by his departure, therefore, 
the several ministers will,in their said churches, 
offer up thanks 
he made | for our deliverance. And if another barber come 
from London hither, to recruit his broken 
the blasphemies of stolen sermons, 


plausibly and fervently delivered ; it is hoped that 
the people will learn a little more wit, than to 
pamper such an one with their plentiful cookery, 
and equip him with score of nounds in his pock- 
et, and send him back again to laugh at the folly 
of them that will permit themselves to be so 
abused.” FLORIO. 
[From the Philadelphia Gazette.] 

A VISIT TO THE PENITENTIARY. 

We were on our way to the Academy of Fine 
Arts (a notice of the exhibition at which we must 
contrive to give some time or other,) when a 
friend, who seemed to suppose a visit to the house 
of mourning was hetter than a visit to the house 
of amusement, induced us to change our inten- 
tion, and go with him to the Penitentiary. 

It was not the first or the second time that we 
had visited this establishment, but as it is proba- 
ble that most of our readers have never seen any 
thing more of it than its outéy walls, a few par- 
ticulars in the history of some of its inmates, 
picked up by us in conversation with one of the 
eepers, may prove not uninteresting. 

Our attention was attracted by a strong raw 

boned man, engaged in sawing stone. He was 
a real brother Jonathan in aspect,—all bone and 
muscle. Not an ounce of superfluous flesh en- 
tered into his composition. In answer to our in- 
quiries who he was, and of what crime he had 
u convicted, the keeper replied that he was a 
rafisman, and had been sentenced to imprison- 
ment at hard labor for several years, for an as- 
sault and battery on his wife, with intent as was 
alleged, of committing murder. He was, when 
he entered the penitentiary, possessed of Hereu- 
lean strength. Three men were contriving ways 
and means to remove a heavy article from one 
side of the yard tothe other. He pushed them 
all aside, and carried the load himself. We all 
act wrong. The difference between good men 
ani bad, is, that the former act wrong from pas- 
ston, the latter from principle, or, if you like the 
term better, from want of principle. Here is a 
man who appears to have acted wrong from pas- 
sion: he deserved severe punishment, for a man 
of his immense physical strength could hardly 
raise his fist when excited by anger. or by liquor, 
without danger of committing murder. But here 
he is confined with housebrenkers and highway- 
men, and what will his principle be when he shall 
have served out hie term of imprisonment ?, What 
evil may not a man of his immense physical pow- 
er commit, coming out of prison, with his princi- 
ples entirely deteriorated, and an indelible stain 
on his character? Properly has it been said, 
that a penitentiary in which the convicts have 
intercourse with one another, is nothing more 
than a school of vice. 
The captain of the yard was introduced to us. 
He wasa colored man, a West Indian by birth, 
mild in his demeanor, and respectful in his be- 
havior. He had been in confinement for thirteen 
years. His sentence was twenty-one years. We 
presumed it was under several convictions, but 
was informed that it was but for one, an alleged 
assault on a white woman. He has always as- 
serted that the nature of the transaction was not 
such as was beid in the indictment ; and bae not 
varied in his statement of circumstances. The 
keeper said that during the time he -had been in 
prison, nothing wrong had been observed in his 
conduct. He had never been guilty of piifering 
or of nctsof insubordination, and his being made 
“captain of the yard” is a proof of the confidence 
teposed in him by the Inspectors. 

Ve mentioned these particulars to a friend 
who has marked the operation of our penal laws. 
He says it is by no means imporsible that this 
man’s story is true, for some juries will convict a 
colered man on evidence which would hardly be 
ground of suspicion against a white man. He 
says, moreover, that pardoning, like every thing 
else in this wicked world, goes by favor: that 
great rogues, who have money and friends to 
make interest for them, are frequently permitted 
to go free after having suffered but part of their 
sentence, while no circumstances are admitted in 
extenuation of the crimes of rogues of less de- 
gree. After our courts of law have passed sen- 
tence on criminals, their cases ought to be sub- 
mitted to a kind of court of equity. | 

A clean-looking, aged man, epproached the In- 
spectors, making bitter complaints of his daily 
fare. He had not been in the Pennsylvania Pen- 
itentiary for thirteen years. Five years of the 
interval he had spent in the Baltimore Peniten- 
tiary, and there they gave him meat every day ! 
We hope our Baltimore friends will take a hint, 
and not provide so luxurious a table for convicts 
asto make them dissatisfied with their old ac- 
commodatious. 

This old man is an incorrigible offender. The 
sheriff’s officer in bringing bim from Lehigh 
County, stowed him away for security in the 
hold of a Durham boat. Doring the passage 
downwards, the officer, the weather being warm, 
took off his coat, and carelessly threw it on the 
open scuttle. Lindenmouth, the prisoner, slyly 
drew out the pocket book, took thence a ten dol- 
lar note, ard then replaced the pocket book with- 
out being discovered. It was not long, however, 
before the money was missed, and sheriffs’ offi- 
cers do not always respect the forms of law. 
Lindenmouth bore three sousings, head over ears 
in the Delaware, most heroically ; but after the 
fourth immersion, the note, which he had most 
curiously secreted, was delivered to its owner. 

We observed an aged man, of very respecta- 
ble appearance, pacing one of the apartinents. 
The keeper told us his name, and added that he 
had twenty or thirty Spanish names besides. He 
is a native of Peru, and writes six or seven lan- 
guages. He lived for a long time on his wits, and 
finally was committed to prison on a charge of 
obtaining goods on false pretences. When our 
court of equity commences its sessions, we will 
have this man shipped off to his native country. 
From the nature of the changes that have recent- 
ly taken place, they must be in want of learned 
men in those parts, and we know of no reason 
for believing that this gentleman with the long 
name, is any more devoid of principle than half 
the patriots of South America, or, for the mat- 
ter of that, half the patriots of North America 
either. 

A colored man here took advantage of an op- 
portunity that was allowed him to speak to the 
gentleman who was in company with us. He had 
been sentenced to tep years imprisonment for 


three others in Market-street. The testimony on 
which he was convicted, was thut of another cul- 
ored man whe said he was an accomplice. Two 
years afterwards, Charles, “the witness,” was 
| convicted of an attempt to roh a store in Water- 





breaking open the store of the gentleman, ard of 


street, of a larceny, and an assault on a watch- 
man. Since he has been in prison, he says that 
Ned was not with him when he robbed the stores 
in Market-street, and that he perjured himself 
because he thought he must testify against at 
least two, to derive any benefit from becoming 


| “State’s Evidence.” Ned has been four years at 


hard labor. 

What, said we, have you innocent men in this 
house, when our law is fenced around witha 
multitude of forms specially intended to guard a- 
gainst improper convictions ? Yes, replied the 
keeper, we have many men here who say, and 
who, I believe, are innocent of the particular acts 
laid to their charge in the indictments upon 
which they have been convicted: though almost 
all of these are ready to confess that they have 
been guilty of transgressions of the law, which, if 
they had been brought to trial, would have pro- 
cured them as severe punishment as that they 
are now undergoing. When a criminal is arrest- 
ed, he, not unfrequently, in order to escape pun- 
ishment, turns round and accuses several persons, 
who did not participate in that particular act, 
though they have perpetrated other crimes in 
company. He so twists circumstances together 
as to make upa plausible story: and the jury 
having additional testimony of the bad character 
and the nature of the associations of the accused, 
generally bring in a verdict of guilty. We wish 
that a cautious use may be made of these “State’s 
Evidences.” Without their aid, it would, we 
know, he very difficult to convict many offenders : 
but the temptation with them to commit perjury, 
1s So great, that their evidence ought always to be 
carefully scrutinized. 

Charles, the wretch on whose testimony Ned 
had been convicted, stood crying at a distance, 
while the keeper was communicating the secret 
history of the establishment. On being invited 
to approach, he offered to make such reparation 
as might be in his power to the gentlemen whose 
stores he had robbed, provided they would in- 
terest themselves to procure his pardon. Of 
course such an offer received no encouragement. 
He had according to his own statement been com- 
mitting robberies and larcenies for a course of 
years, and to these he had added the dreadful 
crime of perjury. Knowing probably that prom- 
isesof amendment would not be believed, he 
went no further than to promise, that, if releas- 


ed, he would never commit another crime in Phil- 


adelphia. 
Dr. Johnson has said that the life of almost 
any man, might prove useful and interesting, if 
faithfully written ; and Sir Walter Scott says, 
that if the Edinburgh Tolbooth could speak, it 
might reveal histories far more wild and wonder- 
ful than are to be found in his novels. We spent 
but little time in the prison, and learned no other 
rticulars of the lives of its inmates, than those 
just narrated: but short as our visit was, it ma- 
terially strengthened our convictions of the im- 
portance of the efforts now making for reform- 
ing our penal code, and improving our prison 
discipline. When the new penitentiary is com- 
pleted, we may reduce the term of imprisonment 
for many crimes from years to months, and months 
in solitary confinement will be more effective in 
deterring from the commission of crime than 
whole years in the social intercourse of the Wal- 
nut-street establishment... The punishment the 
criminal will there undergo will be severe, but a 
large portion of his life will be left for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and, if he chooses to make a 
roper use of that liberty, for the enjoyment of 
appiness. Men who have acted wrong from 
passion, will not, to use a Swedenborgian phrase, 
be vastated of every moral principle, by associa- 
tion wi:a hardened criminals. When they are 
released from imprisonment, they will not be in 
danger of being solicited to enguge in a new 
course of crime, by those of their fellow convicts 
who may be discharged unreformed, for the oc- 
cupant of one cell will have no knowledge of his 
neighbors in the adjoining cell. By the plan of 
solitary confinement, we shall break those bonds 
which now unite criminals together both in prison 
and out of prison. We shall thereby not only 
prevent them from entering into associations to 
prey on the community, but by hindering them 
from attaining a knowledge of each other’s char- 
acters and circumstances, deprive them of the 
means they now possess of giving plausibility to 
their perjuries. Our permanent penitentiary 
population will be reduced in number at least two 
thirds: and by the experiments made in Penn- 
sylvania, the world generally will he convinced 
that no mode of punishment, or system of disci- 
pline, is so effective in deterring from the com- 
mission of crimes, and in reforming offenders, as 
that which has the principle of solitary confine- 
ment fur its basis. 





[From the Hampshire Gazette.] 
NOTICES ABRIGED FROM SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL OF 
SUIENCE AND ARTS, FOR JUNE, 1827. 

Singular Fish. In the Mississij:pi and its tribu- 
taries, several fishes of the snouted species, call- 
ed Spoonbill Sturgeon or Paddle Fish, have becn 
caught. One taken in the Ohio hada nose or 
snout thirteen inches in length. Of what use this 
long nose can be, itis not easy to determine, but 
it is conjectured that it is used for digging up the 
soft mud in the bottom of the river, in search of 
food. 

Fossil Trecs. Near Gallipolis on the Ohio, are 
several petrified trees, in.bedded in a precipice of 
sand-stone. They are deposited inthe rock, with 
their tops or branches in different dirertions, and 
some of them loo klike elm. They are darker and 
harder than the rock in which they are imbed- 
ded, and sparkle briskly when etruck with a ham- 
mer. The bark is readily separated from the 
wood, and resembles iron rust, or black sand. 

Washington County, Ohio. This county, of 
which Marietta is the chief town, is situated on 
the Ohio, and is the oldest county in the state. 
It was settled in 1788. The springs are earlier 
and the autumns later than they are east of the 
Alleghany mountains. Peach trees blossom by 
the 20th of March, and apple trees by the Ist of 
April. Peaches are often produced the .third 
year after the stones are planted, and apple trees 
in four or five years from the seed. Several ap- 
ple trees in the vicinity of Marietta are six feet 
in circumference, (near two feet in diameter.) 
Many of the pear trees have been destroyed by 
the insect, which has killed ¢0 many in the eas- 
tern states. Winter pears sometimes weigh 
thirty-six ounces, and apples from twenty to 
twenty-six ounces. Indian corn planting com- 
mences the first of April, and may be continued 
ten weeks ; this crop seldum fails, let the season 
beas it may. In autumn wheat may be sowed 
froto September to the middie of December. 








Peas fit for the tabte may be had by the 20th of 
May, cucumbers in the beginning of June, hard 
cabbage heads by the middle of June, and 

corn for boiling on the 4th of July. The uplandé 
are londed with native grapes, and many ber- 
relsof wine are made, half grapes and half cidet. 
The stapes hang lony after the leaves are fallen; 
and afford delicious repasts to the bears, rac: 
coons, Xe. In some parts of the county nuts 
various kinds abound, and large droves of hogs 
are fattened without any expense to the owners: 
The woods abound with the native mulberry, and 
inore than twenty-five years ago, the females of 
Gen. Rutus Patnam’s family used to supply theif 
own sewing silk frum the cocoons of worms o 
their own raising. ‘The merino sheep was in 
troduced in 1805, and this valuable animal heé 
improved in size, beauty and fineness of wool 
They are more healthy than the common sheep. 
Jt is not uncoinmon for ewes to bring forth twice 
mayear. The wiuter commences about the last 
of December and the snow is never drifted by the 
wind. Wolves are scarce. Hogs in many * 
pass the winter in the woods, and a gang of ten 
or twenty are more thun a match for a wolf of 
panther. An old hunter once saw a panther 
spring froma tree into a drove of hogs; the 
large oues fell upon him with their tasks, and 
tore hin: in pieces in a few minuted. 
Mammoth. The remains of a mastodon (a 
species of huge animals now extinct,) were dis- 
covered some months since in a marsh, in Genes- 
sco, Livingston County, N. ¥. The tusks werd 
four feet two inches in length, and three inches 
in diameter at five inches from the point. The 
largest tooth was six and a quarter inches long. 
Lead Mines, &c. of Hampshire County ; by 
Alanson Nash. Limestone with mica disseminat- 
ed through it is found in Conway, Whately, Go- 
shen, Williamsburgh, and Chesterfield. It oe- 
curs in such abundance in the two former towns, 
that were it not for the mica and silex in it, lime 
might be made in sufiicient quantities to supply 
all this region. In Cummington and Plainfield 
manganese ore is abundant; hundreds of tons 
may be had by taking the treuble to collect it. 
It is scattered on the surface of the ground, aud 
in stone walls. In Wiliiamsburgh, halfa mile be- 
low the village, and thirty rads south of the road 
leading to Northampton, several specimens: o 
bog iron ore have been obtained from a low wet 
piece of ground. The earth of this bog seems to 
be principally red ochre, and yields from twenty 
to fifty per cent. of iron. There are veins of 
lead ore in Southampton, Easthampton, North- 
ampton, Williamsburgh, Hatfield, Whately, Lev- 
erett, Conway and Goshen. 
Mr. Nash’s communication contains an ac- 
count of the lead mines in this part of the coun- 
try, with many interesting mineralogical and 
geological observations, a geological map, &c. 

Magnolia. Near Fish Ereek in Virginia, ten 

or twelve miles from the Ohio, there is a grove of 
the lofty magnolia, and in the season of flower- 
ing, they fill the wilderness with delicious fra- 
grance for-several miles around. The leaves are 
more than three feet in length, and of proportion- 
ate width. There are no other trees of this kind 
williin five hundred miles. 1 has beon stated 
that the flowers of the magnolia in Florida have 
been smelt at the distance of sixty miles. 





Fart. or Beer—but no reduction in price. On 
Sunday morning last, as a Cow was walking near 
the brink of the wall below the Exchange, she either 
by good intent or accident, turned a most dangerous 
somerset into a boat about twelve feet below. Two 
sailors observing her, one of them exclaimed, “ Hal- 
loa shipmate ! what passage ?”” ‘To which the other 
observed, ** You may see she had a short one, by the. 
fresh meat on board.” [The above choice piece of 
wit is from a Savanuah paper. } 


A Massachusetts gentieman, io Baltimore, lately 
wrote that he bad intended to send a fashionable Hat 
to his daughter, but was afraid to venture it on the 
deck of the packet, and could not get it down the 
BATCHWAY ! 


A young man and his father presented themselves 
one day at a notary’s office to sign a. contract. The 
clerk first addressed the son—* Sie you are twenty- 
one 2?” “ Here, Sir,” answered the young man, ‘ is 
the certificate of my birth.” ‘ Very well ; and you, 
Sir,” turning to the father, ‘* aré you twenty-one ?” 
That is a pretty question,” says the father, ** do 
you think I am not at least as old as my son ?” *“ That 
is no answer,” says the notary, ** you must produce 
your certificate.” 


— 


Capt. Keppel explained to a Persian the proper⸗ 
ties ofa steamboat lately established in Calcutta, 
which, from its power of stemming wind, tide, and 
current, had been called by the Indians “ the Devil's 
boat.” Wishing to pay a compliment to the English 
the Persian replied, ‘When asts were in their in- 
fancy, it was natural to give the devil credit for any 
new invention; but now, +o advanced afe the Eog- 
lish in every kind of improvement, that the¥ are 
more than a match for the devil himself.” 


Pouitican Sevis. A gentlemen was asked by 2 
friend “why he always called Lords Eldon and Co. 
the Ex’s.” ‘ Why, I am sure (said he) you cannot 
call them the Y's.” —(wisz.) 


Many harsh charges have beea brongitt against the 
disposition of gout ; it is accused of being fiery and 
impetuons, but allowance should be made on account 
of its parentage. Its mother, Mus. Perrem of Ca- 
YENSE, has long been noted fot the warmth of her 
temper, and it is by no means sufptising that the off- 
spring should partake the fatural attributes, But 
though a conqueror, it is seldom a destroyer. If left 
in possession of the outworks of the toe, it never at- 
tacks the citadel—the stomach.. Itis a bordet wars 
rior, and its ioroads rarely extend to tbe capitol. 

It is not withowt its uses. it prevents one from 
taking harsh and ill advised stxrs ; it preeludes bigs 
from RUNNING into temptation ; it causes him to look 
to his ways and to walk prudently on his path. Thegs 
as to its pains and tortares—it opens a fine field for 
the display of fortitude, fur the exhibition of firm- 
ness. It is furthermore the source of pleasure, fof 
pleasure is nought but the absence of pain, and its 
most exquisite sensation arises upon the departure of 
the Tom scmoncnzR. Laus Pollagre! Every maa 
speaks well of it—after it has left him. 


There are things at which not vice, not erime, not 
folly, but wisdom, goodness, learning, jastice, preity, 
beneficence, stand aghast. By these examples our 
reason and our moral s+ nse are not enlightened, but 
confounded ; and there is no refuge tor astonished 
and affrighted virtue, bet being anoihilated m humil- 
ity and submission, sinking into a silent adoration of 
the inscrutable dispensations of Provideace,and Aying 
with trembling winze from this worid of daring crime, 
aod feeble, pusilla*:aors, half bred, bastard justice, 
to the asvlum of another order cf things, m an wu! 
known form, but in a better iife.—| Burk+,} 
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LETTERS FROM A BOSTONIAN IN EUROPE. 
No. XIV. 


‘Lire 1x Loxpor. Perhaps you may imagine 
from this title that I am going to tell you a Tom 


“and Jerry story, but I am merely about to de- 


ecribe what I never saw described before. There 
‘ere many ways of living in London, as in all oth- 
er places, and one can live as he can in any other 
city'in the world if he chooses. In my novel- 
‘weading days, however, when every thing, even 
‘reality, was romance to me and romance was re- 
ality, I formed ideas of this city that, nothing,but 
Deing on the spot, could ever do away, and even 
that is almost unable to dv so. Portman Square, 
Grosvenor Square, and Bonid-street, are magic 
names to the eyes and ears of young novel-read- 
ers, because connected with scenes they have 
dwe!t upon iv books, and have been so often 
‘spoken of ae the residence-of pretty heroines. I 
shall never forget the enthusiasm I felt when, rid- 
‘ing into London, I conceived the resolution of 
making almost my first tour of observation to 
those enchanting spots. I determined within 
myself that, come what might, one of ‘those 
squares ehould, if possible, be my residence while 
in the city. The thoughts of being in. the same 
street where the Lady Caroline Dormer, Lady 
Emmeline Fitz-Eustace, and a score of heroines, 
had lived, and loved, and been so happy, was en- 
chantinent to me, although I would have sneered 
‘at the remark that such tales could have any ef- 
fect upon me. But,alas! A narrow, dirty street 
at the east end of London, miles from the en- 
chanting spot, and opposite the pump in Alders- 
gate-street, was the place where I first stopped, 
after a night’s ride in the mail coach. Here J 
found so much ‘bustle and confusion, unlike any 
thing I ever before saw, and s0 far beyond any 
description, that I at once awoke from my dream, 
and asked myself, “ If the Castle and Faicon, a 
place I never heard of, is ‘in this state, what a 
‘noisy place must Portinan Square be.” Thad not 
then seen the places I was so longing for. ‘On 
recollecting myself, however, J found that I was 
‘gn-the neighbdérhood of Little Britain, as describ- 
-ed in-Arving’s Sketch Book, and for a short time I 
‘was setisfied. But I disliked living at a public 
tavern, and,asI told you in my third number, 


‘drove to the west end of the town in search of 


lodgings. I found them, and for a short time 
wes satisfied with my new situation, although 
still at some distance from the spot where all my 
thoughtsand wishes still eentred. 

One day I walked out with a friend, and acci- 
dentally casting my eye upon the corner of a 
“house, discovered that I was actually sans double 
in Cavendish Square. I stopped, looked around, 
ut said nothing. Here, then, was the place that 
}-expected to see crowded with coaches and 
liveried footman, and beduty and style and mag- 
mificence, nothing but a square of buildings, all in 
brick, instead of marble, a Mac-Adamised street, 
‘an enclosed: green plat of ground, and only one 
‘solitary coach in sight. So near the reality is the 
Adea we many times get from novel reading. I 
had not then learned to distinguish the difference 
between the east and west end of London, al- 
though I thought I knew all about it. : 

Begging pardon for the long beginning J hav 
made to this sketch, I will proceed according to 
my first intention. Living in a hotel in London 
syou never know any body or any thing, except 
that you are in the house with twenty er fifty 
other persons, all of whom come down to break- 
fast in the mo ning, and hiding themselves in the 
coffee room behind a large settle, begin to call out 
must vociferously to the waiter and keep up the 
concert from box to box, till they have done and 
departed.to attend to their business. Seated on 
your own heneh and silently sipping your coffee 


oreating a muffin, you see none of these people, | 


except as they occasionally leave their tables to 
go out or take a newspaper from the table oppo- 
site. Atdinner, if you dine at home, there is no 
‘table dhote, but you are all seated in the same 
manner as at breakfast, and he that bawls loud- 
est is soonest and best served. Modesty and diffi- 
dence are of no use at a public house in London, 
for they would starve a man, even if his pocket 
was fullof money. Thus you live from day to 
day in the same house and the same rooms, with 
humen beings like yourself, many of whom you 
never see and none of whom you ever speak to, 
‘even to ask a civil question, without his imagin- 
ing you are about to pick his pocket. In these 
places you never form even nodding acquaint- 
ance with any one. The charges are high, wait- 
ers are pert, although always civil while you pay 
well and call largely upon the larder and wine 
cellar. The Landlady is the most civil person in 
the house, and you may think yourself lucky to 
get an occasional nod from her or perhups her 
daughter. Landlord, you seldom hear of, for the 
grey olare is, in a London tavern, most generally, 
the better horse. 
A tavern or hotel life I was sick of im a few 
hours, every tine I attempted it, which has been 
three or four times within the:last six months. [I 
therefore sought lodgings, at the west end of 
the town, where every one who loves comfort, 
gtillness, and cleanliness, will choose to reside. 
Almost-every second or third house exhibits a 
label on the door of 
“FURNISHED APARTMENTS,” 
and the prices are according to the street and the 
floor. The first floor, which in our country is 
the second story, isthe most genteel, consequent- 
fy the most expensive ; the s-cond is generally a 
third less, and the third stil! lower in price. All 
of these apartments are let by the week, and are 


elegantly. Some are often magnificent. Being 
placed in a good situation, during my first visit to 
London, I ought to have been satisfied, (for | 
was inthe neighborhood of all the theatres and 
amusements of the city,) but I was not, for more 
than one day. Brought up with a large family, 
and fund to excess of social domestic comforts, J 
soon felt the want of company of some kind. 1 


conveniences, but tunely and empty as my rooms 
were when I went into them, I soon began to 
sigh for society. Letters of introduction were 
only able to give me company and amusement 
for certain seasons,and there must be times when, 
for want of something to do, I must be in my 
rooms. My rooms soon became hateful to me in 
consequence of their emptiness, and I dragged 
out a miserable existence of three weeks, spend- 
ing money for pleasures I could not enjoy and 
for comforts that I did not want. Lodgings are 
most generally more expensive than any other 
way of living, for as there must be times when a 
man can neither read, write, eat, nor sleep, and 
yet for want of some other employment must not 
be left to himself; he visits theatres, and sees 
sights, and often indulges in extravagancies and 
vices which a boarding house would, by occa- 
sionally affording him company, keep him out of. 

In “ lodgings,” or “ furnished apartments,” you 
seldom see any one except a maid servant, or an 
old landlady. The one opens the door for you 
and cleans out your rooms, and the other will 
often meet you on the stairs and in a motherly 


you are situated to your liking. Ifyou happen 
to be in the house of a tailor or a bootmaker, per- 
haps to the King or his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, you are prompted to get something in 
his way, of him, that you de not want ; you pay 
him an extravagant price for it, und after you 
have teft his house find it good for nothing and 
‘that he has cheated you mostenofmously. ‘Your 
good landlady, too, has numberless little charges, 
such as-seven shillings a week for fire, which is 
‘lit in the morning and goes oat in an hour, so that 
at night you have a cold room when you come 
‘home. Another charge is made for the postage 
‘of your letters, probably six times the proper sum, 
but you say nothing for fear of hurting her feel- 
inge, as it is without doubt a mistake and will not 
occur again, and then the amount is very trifling, 
—not more than half a crown. The next week 
your candles are charged a shilling more, but you 


lect sitting up late, at least one night, to write let- 
ters. Your boots and clothes cleaning is gener- 
ally the same, although both are sometimes ruin- 
ed, and particularly if, as in the before supposed 
case, you live with a tailor or bootmaker. Dur- 
ing my first visit to London, I lived with a “ Boot- 
| maker to the King,” and somehow or other, with- 
out knowing when, and very uncommonly for 
me, I burnt my boot on the grate, although I al- 
ways made it arule to take them offand put on 
iny slippers every time I came in to the house in 
cold or damp weather, and I was certain it was 
when I was asicep. The servant certainly did 
not do it, for my landlady said she had scolded 
her for the trick often enough to break her of it. 
Next time J lived with a “ Tailor to his Majesty,” 
but the servant found a bole in my coat or panta- 


and cannot for the life of me tell how it was made. 
It would be folly to ask her if she made the rent, 
for she had lived in her master’s family too long 
and knew too well the value of garments to be 


every thing. 


neigboring chop house, in a lonely state, munch- 


alone and unfriended till his days should be fin- 
ished. 


by profession, or thai [ ever try to drown care in 
lessons I have ever yet had, for by throwing me 


possibly give. Born in New-England, and hav- 


care more urgent, I laid down certain rules and 


isfied of the expense of Lodgings and Hotels, 1 
determined to get into a Boarding House, if such 
a thing were possible. After some time I suc- 
ceeded at a price which in one sum appears enor- 


mentioued modes of life. 
T cannot, to be sure, feel myself at home, but a 
hotel is of ail places the noisiest and most disa- 
greeable, and “furnished apartments” are the 
most expensive, 
of a man of social feelings, or lively disposition. 


Tam not in Grovesnor Square, or Baker-street, 
for enthusiasm, sooner or later, gives place to re- 
ality and common sense. The residence uf Dukes 
and Peers is not exactly the neighborhood for a 
young man who has his living to get by his wits 
or his hands; and the fairy scenes of Miss Por- 
ter’s novels, the ground trod by “Thaddeus 
Lobieski ;” the London residence of “ Cecilia’s” 





furnished, uot only comfortably, but neatly if not 


guerdians, is no place fur strangers to enjoy, ex- 


had every thing man could wish for in the way of 


sort of way speak of the weather, or ask you if 


have probably burnt thein longer for you recol-. 


loons, every morning, although I am very careful, 


careless with them. ‘Thus you go on, week after 
week, und conclude, after you leave the house, 
that you have been most egregiously cheated in 


In hired apartments a man never more than 
breakfasts in his apartment, for he dines at a 


ing his cheese after dinner and drinking his por- 
, ter, as if he was the last of his race,left to wander 


He eats to kill time, and drinks to kill t 
unwelcome thoughts, although I would not have . This singular character commenced life as a 
my readers infer that I am a glutton or a drinker 


the sparkling bowl. My first and second trial of 
“furnished apartments” were probably the best 


upon my own resources it gave a character to 
my movements that nothing but such a trial could | 


ing from my earliest recollections been a stranger 
to all the fashionable follies of London, 1 
trod with caution, and finding the necessity for 


made certain dispositions of my time that months 
spent in other places have proved to be beneficial. 
I have now visited Lordon again, and being sat- 


mous, but a fortnight’s experience has proved it 
to be cheaper in the end, than either of the before 
As I am now situated, 


and ruinous to the temper 








cept as all readers, oll and young, have without 
doubt enjoyed them, in the pages of a tale of the 
aGections and loves of persons who never had 
being except in the author's brain. 

In my next number [shall endcavor to give a 
sketch of a day's life in a boarding house, which 
day is similarly spent every day of the week if I 
choose. I must confess, however, that I do rot 
always follow up the practice of eating and drink- 
ing at the stated times, although for the purpose 
of seeing the mode of life among my fellow board- 
ers, I have sat down to table five times a day 
with them, two or three days in succession. 





POLITICAL SQUIBS. 

Our late English papers abound in squibs nnd 
epigrame, elicited by the late changes in the min- 
istry. We select the three following ; the first of 
which, perhaps not the best, is nevertheless, a 
good-natured commentary on Mr. Canning’s tact 
at cabinet-making. Tie second, which we have 
not seen in any American paper, is, as the reader 
will perceive, a satirical obituary on Lord Eldon, 
and isa happy speeimen of the allegorical style. 
It is uncommonly spirited, and presents a pretty 
accurate character of the late chanceHor. 


CABINET MAKING. To the Right Honorable George Canning. 
Sir—I see by the paper that you have received his 
majesty’s commands to form a newcabinet. The 
country had long been of opinion, that the old one 
could not be kept together for any length of time. It 
had become very cracky, and although it was every 
now and then repaired and patched, yet it gave, 
periodicaliy, fresh signs of decay. ‘The sudden 
breaking about two months ago, of one of its main 
pieces of timber compieted its ruin, and the poor old 
ricketty cabinet fell to pieces with a crash, like an old 
chair that has become disjointed. That a new one 
for the use of our most gracious Sovereign is now 
wanted, gives therefore, Sir, no surprise. 1 am sor- 
ry, however, to learn that you experience great die 
ficulty in finding suitable materials out of which to 
manufacture this indispensable piece of State Furni- 
ture. Of your skill to fabricate one if you had the 
materials at hand, I have no doubt ; for you have sir, 
during the last thirty years, had a good deal of Cabi- 
net work to do. You have to be sure worked asa 
journeyman merely until the present moment, when 
the King has raised you from a subordinate station, 
made you a mastér, and given you tne first order in 
the Cabinet line, since you set up business on your 
own account. This consideration does not, however, 
deesen my Opinion of your skill as a Cabinet-maker. 
Your reputation for fancy-work was great when 
you was a journeyman, and it will be greater now 
that youare a master. It strikes me, Sir, from the 
drawings I have sren in the public papers, that your 
lan for the new Cabinet is, upon the whole, good. 
t seems to be yourdesign to form it, not of one kind 
of wood, but of two, if not of three, different kinds. 
But you must take care that the materials are of the 
best quality that can be found, and that they are 
well seasoned. [-would advise you, my dear sir, to 
use good English oak in the constitution of your new 
cabinet, as well as a portion of Irish sapling and 
Scotch fir; above all, don’t introduce any fancy 
woods into it. Thismay prevent the foul ensembie 
of your work from beivg so variegated as the last 
Cabinet was on all hands allowed to be ; but take 
my words for it, Mr. Canning (and I am acunning 
shaver) the introduction of substantial British 
oak, and the whole cemented together with the very 
best glue, will make it a mueh firmer piece of work- 
manship than its predecessor was. 
No doubt; sir, you will be desirous of knowing who 
I am that thos takes upon myself the task of lectur- 
ing you on the best method of makinga Cabinet. 
Know then I am a Cabinet-maker myself. I have 
made some scores in my time, and feel proud that so 
distinguished a man as you are should take up the 
trade of cabinet-making. I must say indeed, that I 
felt some little disappointment when I heard that you 
had received the King’s commands to form a new 
Cabinet. Piquing myself on the excellence of my 
workmanship, l bad some intention of offering to man- 
ufacture one for his Majesty, at the very moment you 
were appointed to execute the job. J had all the 
materials ready at hand, and would have knocked 
up one in the twinkling of a bedpost. 1 yield my 
pretensions, however, to your superior skill, and 
shall not interfere in the business, unless | see that 
you are incapable, either from want of materials or of 
skill, of completing this most important piece of state 
furniture. SLLIAM Syooxs, Cabinet-maker, 
Pvol Lane, Liverpool, April 13, 1827. 
P.S. Aayou are now a brother chip, I should be 
extremely glad to see you at my house behind the 
shop, if ever you should come this way agaiu. You 
shall have your fill of toasted cheese and swig, you 
finding the ale and { the other things necessary for 
the feast. | will summon the **Cycle” to meet you 
on the occasion ; and I will take this opportunity of 
shewing you the best, as well as the quickest mode of 
knocking up an harmonious cabinet before midnight. 
Ww. & 
Dip, in the course of lat week,at a very advanc- 
ed age, at his lodgings in Chancery lane, John Scott, 
a person well known in that neighborhood for many 


Jethodist Preacher, and during the first year of his 
calling attracted but little notice amongst those of his 
own communion. Having however upon one occa- 
sion taken for a text—‘“* For where your treasure is, 
there will you heart be also,” he enlarged with so 
much earnestness and sincerity upon his subject, that 
he increased the namber of his auditors, although he 
never became what is called a Popular Preacher. 
Having continued for some years ia the “ preaching 
line,” in which, it is said, he collected a good deal of 
money, he turned his thoughts to a more profane em- 
ployment, and commenced business as an old clothes- 
man, in the neighborhood of Westminster. It was at 
this period that his singular demeanor began to attract 
notice, and that the humorous peculiarities of his 
character became the subject of conversation amongst 
his neighbors. Although he had collected together a 
number of old suits in his little shop, yet he showed a 
great unwillingness to dispose of any of them, and be- 
came very irritable when called upon to do so. But 
he did not confine himself to the trade of suifs—he 
followed the occupation of a pawnbroker, common 
erter, cabinet-maker, journeyman barber, and also 
professed te bleed. From the variety of his callings, 
and having too much business on hand, he frequently 
disappointed customers, and gave but little satisfac- 
tion. However, having a very plausible way of put- 
ting them off, and as they had no other shop to go 
to, his being the only one in the line in the neighbor- 
hood, they called again and again, until<hey got at 
least part of their orders. From the various trades 
which he followed, and by which he became frequent- 
ly confused and distracted, a number of ludicrous 
mistakes are recorded as a Soe committed by 
him in the course of business : en a person called 
in to bargain about a suit, “old Scott,” mistaking 
what he wanted, has been known to force him into a 
chair, and to bleed him profusely, before the aston- 
ished customer could recover from his surprise. Upon 
another occasion he was on the point of extracting a 
tooth from an old woman, the only one she had le 
and who came to redeem some article which had been 
for many years lying in his pawnbroking department. 
His cabinet-making was never much liked ; and it 
was supposed, that being unable to perfect a piece of 
work for which he had got an order from some Nable- 
man a few weeks since, it s0 preyed upon his mind 
that it caused bis death. As he advanced in years, 
his habits became very penurious, and, although his 








savings bad by this time amounted to several thousand 
pounds, yet he demanded an allowance from the 
‘parish, aud subsisted altogether on public contribu- 
tions. His dress presented a singular contrast to the 
times in which he lived. It was of the fashion of two 
centuries ago ; and he used frequently to boast, that 
he disliked all the modern improvements which had 
taken place in the Aadils of mankind. He used to 
call it a most dangerous innovation, and strenuously 
insisted that there could be uo safety in a country 
where slashed sleeves, flapped waistcoats, and cocked 
hats were abandoned and give up. In his own quaiat 
style, he used to call this old form of dress a noble 
defence‘for the constitution, and particularly conge- 
nial to the body (politic). He was extremely addict- 
ed to telling long stories, but was seldom known to 
come to the end of them. In doing so he used to 
make frequent allusions to his conscience, which 
some people in indicated a returning to his early 
calling of a Preacher, but which many thought meant 
nothing. In his gait he was very slow, and put his 
foot down with so much caution and indecision, that 
he generally covered more time than ground. He 
seldom partook of amusement, and the only place to 
which he resorted was a small Cock Pit at Westmin- 
ster, where he was considcred a better judge of a 
feather than a spur, and was sometimes called upon 
to arbitrate upon disputed bets. He seldom, howev- 
er, decided at the instant, which often enabled the 
loser to decamp, and left the winner without his 
money. It is said that be is not much regretted at 
the Pitt, although we have heard that some Jew 
brokers in the Borough have expressed concern at his 
loss. He has left behind him a Jarge personal fortune ; 
and amongst other assets found by his executors, are 
a number of unfinished suils and unredeemed pledges. 
He always showed a great dislike to having his house 
cleaned, and it presents a curious accumulation of 
rubbish and lumber. Amongst other rumors as to the 
cause of his sudden dissolution, it has been ascribed 
to some irregularities which he was betrayed into at 
the Apsley public-house, near Hyde Park corner, 
where he apent much of his time, it is said, in rather 
loose company, during the week before his death : we 
are inclined, however, to think we hit on the real 
cause in a preceding part of this memoir. The per- 
sons who had assembled at the #psley were some 
journeymen cabinet-makers, who were. on the turn 
out against their master, aad who had formed a com- 
bination against a new and very skilful foreman whom 
he had taken into his employment. 


TO MY¥ COUSIN DICK AT BUXTON. 

You ask me, dear Diok, what we're doing in town? 
Tho’ for ten that are doing,there’s seven ‘ done brown.’ 
But, doing or done, we are all of us taking 
A wonderful interest in Cabine!-making. 
You have heard, | suppose, that among the odd things 
Which belong to the beet of Old Exgland’s good kings, 
Was a curious Old Cabinet, formed of the wood 
That, in George the Third’s time was pronounced to 

be good ; 
Prime, well-seasoned stuff, and made up in the form 
Prescribed by the ‘ Pilot who weathered the storm ;’ 
*T was cosily enough, though "twas not very showy-- 
Would you know what it cost us, ask Aberdeen Joey. 
But cost what it might, it was the pride of the King, 
And loud in its praise Bobby Southey would sing, 
Until some years ago, by a shocking event, 
There was one of its panels away from it rent ; 
And the new stuff they used, to repair this disaster, 
Only pushed on its whole dissolution the faster, — 
*T wasn’t properly seasoned, and took a strange twist, 
And the frame-work too cranky that twist to resist, 
The joints all got loosened, the old panels cracked, 
The locks (although patent) nu longer would act ; 


No matter what treasure they into it put. 

So at last having spoiled, Sir, the old one, the true one, 

Mr. Canning was ordered to make us a pew one. 

You know Mr. C. is remarkably clever— 

Such a workman as he is, the old world saw never ; 

Be the job what it may be is equally handy, 

For at turning his hand he’s a true Jack-a-dandy. 

So going to work without further delay, 

He knocked the old Cabinet up in one day ; 

But it took him three weeks, and a great deal of bother 

To find stuff sufficieat to make us another. 

And now it is finished, they say it’s an oddity— 

A sort of a kind of a hotch-potch commodity ;— 

Formed chiefly of whigamore willow, alas! 

With a curious inlaying of Conyngham brass ; 

To night is the night it’s to be upon show, 

And nothing preventing, be sure I will go, 

To see how it’s liked by the folk at St. Stephen’s, 

And whether they'll vote odd and ends to be erens. 

Meanwhile, dearest Kichard, believe me to be 

Your very affectionate cousin, P. P. 
May-day. 


tive, and the tragedy truly comic. 
And the doors then would neither stand open nor shut-— «: 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. No. III. 

Mine Ancient Fatenp,—In the tail of my last 
epistle (to borrow a figure from a kite) may be 
found a threat that will be executed in this. 

The first remark that occurs to be made is, that 
the lower orders in this country are of better 
muscle and limb than in the republic ; I mean as 
to the outward man, the palace of the soul. The 
laborers are more robustious and florid here ; but, 
sage Editor, they have zot the shrewd calculating 
visage that you will see upon a pair of round 
shoulders in Vew England. 

Another difference in favor of all Europeans, 
is the excellence of theirteeth. Ask, I pray you, 
our friend the Doctor, why ours in North Ameri- 


ca decay so early ;—is it from climate or habits of 


life? Tom Moore, rogue as he is, was half right 
when-he abused us “ to our very teeth.” Where 
the effect is se genera: aud uniform, the cause 
must be equally extensive. Now; most pene- 
trating Editor, what is the cause ? 

“ Que causa indigna, serenos fiedavit vultus. 

My own grinders are good ;—if you doubt the 
assertion invite me toa dinner when J return, 
and I will show my ability, fruges consumere. 
Another difference that J observed between our 
people and the English, (populus et plebs, how- 
ever,) is this :—a New-England man, poor and 
humble though he be, accosts a stranger as a pine 
salutes an oak, with a gentle bend of the head, or 
it may be a waving of the arm ; but here a ger,. 
tleman is replied to, cap in hand; with great 


civility, it is true, but in a manner to shew that 


the parties are not in their own estima’ io, equal. 
Here you may and must ask a servant if the mas- 
ter be at home, yet J would not tcommend that 
form of speech in Boston, even *0 the « foolish 
fat scullion” herself; a burst of indignant elo- 
quence would be the immedir, 
you doubt it, try the experiment. 

From Carlile I went ty Dumfries, over a flat 
and uninteresting coustry, till I came to Long- 
town, on the Esk river. This is the last town in 
England. Crossing the river we entered Ek- 


ft, | dale Muir at its lowest extremity ; two miles 


eastward is Netherly Castle, the seat of the Gra- 
hames, from which the bold chieftain won his 
bride. Yet it wes not much to the honor of the 
dauntless Lochinvar that he “swam the Esk riv- 
er,” which is an inconsiderable stream—shallow 

and littl wider than old Charles at Natick, if 


— — — — — 


ate consequence. If 


you ever saw, heard, or read of that Place aag 
river. We passed over the Solway meas on 
right of the Firth to Gretna, redolent of ene 
and sweet associations. I saw the high Priest of 
Hymen himself, who is said (how truly, J knew 
not,) to be a blacksmith ; if he is, so much the 
better, should he understand the system of fetter, 
It is told to me (look in Dirleton's Doubts, if you 
hesitate to believe) that cohabitation, as man ead 
wife, constitutes a valid marriage in Scotlang. 
and heretrom, my man, shall I takea caution, 
Now, [ like the soleinn note of preparation tha: 
the town clerk sounds in New-England ; it gives 
a dignity to the, sacrifice ; and, Friend Bucki 
hain (keep the secret)! hope to hear my ow, 
name,thus roared out, in a certain nameless town 
in Middlesex. before ny head is grey. 

Gretna isthe first town in Scotland, and me 
left it to ride over a flat aud boggy country, Where 
the chief employmentof the natives is the di 
of peat. Our next staye was Annan, on the rig. 
er “of that ilk;” a pleasant place, but crammed 
with soldiers ; heroes, it ma y be, of Waterloo ang 
New-Orleans. A few miles farther is Tinwel, 
the seat of the Marguis uf Queensbury. Hem: 
from the country was more broken and in hetese 
cultivation unto Damfries, on the river Nith, ine 
beautiful valley. The first thing that attracted 
my attention was the monument to Burns, where 
he is represented at the plough, crowned with ¢ 
wreath by some marble lady : 

“ Aud wear thou this, she solemn said, 

And bound the holly round my head, 

The polished leaves and berries re 
Did rustling play; 

When like a passing thought she fled 
To light away.” 

In the same manner left 1 Dumfries for Mafia, 
a pretty village on a little plain, surrounded 
mountains. A mile off is a castle of the regem 
Murray, which gave me occasion to remark, how 
well the common people here are acquainted with 
the history of their own country :—elthough 
a little fable sometimes mingles with their lag, 
even as the adventures of “ old Put.” 
something in marvel, by arehearsal over a wit: 
ter fire in New-England. Near this are thé 
sources of the Clyde amd the Tweed. a 


I now followed the Clyde over a moorland dig 


Mills, twenty-seven miles; from whence I sent 
my trunk to Hamilton, and walked along she 
Clyde to Lanark. Before this 1 crossed the rivet 
at Hyndford Bridge, and passed Smellie-hall, thé 
finest seats in these. parts, and also the ruins of 
an old Aisle, now of but five arches. At Lanark 
I saw a company of strollers enact Macbeth, the 
“Scottish King’ The decorations were prithk 
The bozts: 
re separated from the pit by an imaginary lige. 
ghost of Banquo was fuddled, ant.whestte 


* gracious Dunean” praised the air of 20 
(which was a barn) and alluded to the giPot . 
Mizlets built, a swallew’s y 
thy aiaa yn eae 


vantage” where th 
nest actually tumb! 


On the next day I visited the falls of the Cliyle 





cotton mills. But Owen is civilizing the iid 
man of the Prairies ; where, let me tell you, (for 
have been upon the Wabash) he will meet same 
tough subjects. Poor Owen! he has drilled bia 
self into an automaton, and now thinks to make 
men (and moreover, women,) like Maelzels 
Turk, which you wrote me anent. 

Here I enttred the grounds of Lady Mary 
Ross, where a barefooted lassie became my guide 
for a shilling, though a fool might conduet hiat 
self. The first fall is Cora Lin, where the Clyde 
tumbles, dashing and foaming, over a rocky pre- 
cipice of eighty feet. On the opposite side, and on 
the very verge of the falls, is an old castlé in ru- 
ins. The proprietor of the grounds bas erected 
a little temple where mirrors are placed to refleet 
the cataract. Here I wrote my name in the book 
kept for travellers, and appended thereto a line in 
praise of the lass of the naked feet. For balf a 
mile above, the river runs in a Gsaure in the rocks 
fifty feet above the surface ; like some parts of 
the Kentucky river, which, however, you have 
never seen. O! untravelled Editor. 

The second fall is of twelve feet, and is called 
Bonnington Lin; whence a romantic walk cos- 
dugted me back to the Garden of the eforessid 
Lady, where I tipped another reluctant shilling 
to the gardener, and be d — to him. 

I returned to Lanark, and hired a wee old mas 


scarcely twenty in width, at the bottom of which 
runs the Mouse River, with a very ancient bridge. 
I now resumed my line of march (as we used 
to say in the Ancient and Honorable) down thé 
Clyde to Hamilton ; whence J gon my b- 
to Glasgow. I passed S oneby--. Lin wherethe 
Clyde is broken by thr- successive falls of sixty 
feet ; but the ritis erected on the banks hove 
much im ‘,atted the beauty of the view. Much of 
the road was completely overshadowed by olf 
trees, which are indeed rare in “ old Scotland” 
The number of tourists is considerable, and mapy 
are, like me, in the infe * 

The lead bills in this district are the richest i” 





which the Earl of Hopetour has one in six. 

I passed Mauldrie Castle and several other s* 
perb seats before I reached the Duke of Hami- 
ton’s possessions, where I crossed the river 08 & 
bridge near the confluence, 

“ Where Evan mingles with the Clyde.” 
Evan Park, near Hamilton village, has the best 
forest of oak north of England. 

Leaving the village I came up with Bothwell 


the scene in my mind, and could almost see the 
glittering ranks of Monmouth and the disorderly 
rabble of the whiggamores. A little farther 





trict, with mountains on either side, to Douglas} © 


At the distance of two miles I came to Owey'g 


for sixpence to taxé me to the Cartlane Craggs,6 - 
fissure four hundred feet high, or deep, and - 


Scotland, produeing 18,000 bars annually, of 


Brigg, and sitting upon a grey stone, | imprinted 


down the Clyde is Bothwell Castle, s superb ruify 
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ite to a Priory; and tradition saith that 
pt —* was a communication be- 
tween them under the bed of the river. 
Of Glasgow, what can I tell you? Little that 
you do not know, and that little you will have 
hereafter ; but for what is already received I ex- 

pect your thanks. 
Yours, as ever, 

_ Glasgouw, 1826. 


W. C. 





A Literary Veterayx. Our honorable com- 
mon council was thrown into convulsions on 
Monday evening, while the President was read- 
ing a Memorial from a gentleman, who thinks 
that “few men in America have endeavored more 
to promote literature.” Annexed is a copy of 
the Memorial, which, having been previously, in 
the board of aldermen, been “read and sent 
down,” was, in common council, “ read and laid 
on the table.” 

To the Honorable Council of the City of Bos- 
ton, the Petition of —— » Schoolmaster, hum- 
bly represents 

That he was employed in the years 1780, 1781, 
and 1782 as an Usher in the public South Gram- 
mar School of Bostop; that he is now =~ in- 
firm, having been lately under the care of a Phy- 
sician ; and that he solicits some pecuniary relief 





~ Your Petitioner deems it proper to be more 
particular. Perhaps few men in America have 
endeavored more to promote Literature. He was 
engaged 8} years at Cambridge in preparing a 
new Catalogue of the College Library. His work 
was twice written ; and the original manuscripts 
still remain with him, to attest his diligence and 
fidelity. 

Your Petitioner was dismissed from his employ- 
ment at Cambridge in March, 1821. $75 were 
given him, making his receipts in the whole 

per quarter, over bis board and wood. He 
returned to Boston in April 1821, bringing with 
him $65. 

When your Petitioner undertook the Catalogue 

business, he could study until a late hour without 
injury. Excessive nojse at Cambridge rendered 
him subject to dizziness, and incapable of attend- 
ing a regular school: and since his return to 
Boston, his circumstancee have compelled hitn to 
resile in unfavorable situations. His dizziness 
bas become in consequence, more frequent ; and 
there is a constant ringing in his head causing 
‘partial deafness. 
* Since May 1821 your Petitioner has lived with 
his Sister. Her income is $30 per quarter. Your 
Petitioner receives ¢10 per quarter from the 
‘Overseers of tue Poor. He has no other certain 
income. All hisemployment since his return to 
Boston, has amounted only to $27. In the win- 
ter of 1822--3, he sold the copper plate on which 
his Maps of the Stars had been printed, for $3,10. 
It cost him $31. 

Your Petitioner wishes to end his days with his 
Sister, but their united income is not sufficient ; 
aud iu his present infirm state, separation would 
be most unpleasani. The preceding is respect 
fuily submitted. 


‘head’of Market Place. 


LPL 


We do not recollect to have secn, till recently, 
the. following lyric ode on ‘the death of Lord By- 
ron,by “the Ettrick Shepherd.” It wauts fin- 
ishing, but is not without poetical merit 

PRECUDE. . 

O came ye by Dee's winding waters, 

That rave down the Forests of Marr, 

Or over the glens of the Gordons, 

And down by the dark Loch-na-Guar ? 

Fer there, at the fall of the even, 

Was heard a°wild song of despair, 
As if the sweet seraphs of heaven 
Hada mixed with the fieads of the ain 


The angels in songs were bewailing 
The fall of a bard in his prime ; 
While demons of discord were yelling 
A coronach loud and sublime. 
The cliff, like a bay’d deer, was quaking ; 
The hill shook his temples of grey ; 
The stars drizzled blood on the braken, 
As poured this dread strain from the brae. 





CNORUS OF DEMONS. 
Sound! sound! 
Your anthem profound, 
Spirits of peril, unawed and unbound ! 
Clamor away ; 
To mortals’ dismay, 
Till the Christian turn on his pillow to pray, 
Sound, sound, &c. 
Wake up your pipe and your carol with speed, 
The pipe of the storm, and the dance of the dead ; 
Light up your torches, the dark heavens under, 
The torch of the lightning, and bass of the thunder ! 
Roar it and revel it, riot and rumble, 
Till earth for her inmost core grovel and grumble ; 
And then in deep horrors her moody front swaddle, 
Till all these dark mountains shall rock like a cradle ! 
Sound, sound, &c. 


For he, the greatest of earthly name, 
Whose soul, of our own elemental flame, 
Was a shred of eo bright and appalling a glow, 


The - hills on the verge of heaven, 
To thrill with his strains afar and wide, 
And laugh at the fiends in the worlds aside. 
Then hie thee, for shame, 
Ye spirits of blame, 
Away to your revels in thunder and flame, 
For ours the avail, 
To hallow and hait 
Yon spirit that comes on the gloaming gale. 


Then bounding through the fields of air, 
A spirit approached in chariot fair, 
That seemed from the arch of the rainbow wou, 
Or beam of the red departing sun ; 
A hum of melody far was shed, 
And a halo of glory around it spread ; 
For that spirit came the dells to see, 
Where first it was joined with mortality, 
Where first it breathed the inspired strain, 
And return its harp to heaven again. 
Then far above the cliffs so gray, 
This closing measure died away : 
With joiut acclaim 
_ Let’s hail the name 
Of our great Bard, whose mighty fame 
Must spread for aye, 
Ne’er to decay 
Till heaven and earth shall pass away. 





PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF POPE'S SKULL. 


A cast from the skull of the Bard of Twicken- 
ham is now selling in London, taken, it is said, 
from the real skull recently dug up in Twicken- 
ham Church. The account in circulation is, that 
the Vicar having permitted the corpse of some 
person to be buried in the church, though al- 
ready full, the grave diggers, a few weeks since, 
broke up the spot where the remains of Pope 
were lying, when a deep coffin was found, and 
the skull of the poet. was taken out of it,—by 
whose permission or order, we do not hear ; but, 
as the story goes, the skull was removed and is 
now in the possession of the Vicar ; this alleged 
fact is, however, doubted by some of the good 
people of Twickenham, who will not believe that 
the Reverend gentleman would set the “ sacrile- 
— example of robbing the church, even if 

e entertained no respect for the well-known 
wishes of the Bard, that he might be saved 
from bad company, and allowed to repose un- 
molested :— 

= poner 5 ha 
—There are not wanting persons who cry out 
“ ghame” on the whole transaction ; and une in- 
dividual declared, that such a scandal would nev- 
er have occurred, if “the gentleman (meaning 
the immortal Bard) had left any relatives in the 
Parish.” This sort of indignation will not, per- 
haps, be felt by all ; and, indeed, it is a question, 
whether Pope himself, who used his head with 
such advantage while living, would have felt any 
particular grief had he been aware that his skull 
would have been “turned to good account” 
when he was dead. Whatever the possessor of 
the relic may do, the Phrenologist will “ make 
much of it.” 
In consequence of the report of this discovery, 
eight celebrated phrenologists started off in eight 
different post-chaises from London, where they 
arrived precisely atthe same moment, when the 
jostling among them to see which should lay 
hands on the skull first, was, as onr Reporter 
says, truly ridiculous. ‘The following, as nearly 
as we can give it, was the account of their exaimi- 
nation, which in a few days will be published in 
@ pamphlet form by Mr. Murray :— 
On an accurate inspection of the cranium 
(which like that of Professor Poraon’s, was un- 
usually thick,) we discovered just beside the tem- 
ples the organ ef music strongly developed ; we 
immediately referred to the Poet’s works which 
we had brought with us, when we pitched, as _ if 
by inspiration, on that splendid passage in * 
“Ode on St. Cecilia’s day,” beginning with “ By 
music minds an equal temper know,” which was 
evidently written in consequence of the full de- 
velopement of that organ. 
On the summit of the cranium, and just under 
the topof the wig, we discovered the bump of 
veneration : an organ miraculously developed in 
the Bard’s noble hymn— 

Father i 

In every clione adored? aad 
We then passed our hands on towards tie oc- 
ciput, when we found them rub violently against 
the organ of theft. This puzzled us at first; 
Pope, we heard having been no footpad,—until 
our friend Doctor —— luckily discovered that he 
had been much addicted to literary larcenies ; 
and had drawn largely,and without acknowledge- 
ment, on the classics of Greece and Rome. On 
continuing our researches towards the neck, we 
found the skull unusually thickened, a fact per- 
ceptible only in gentlemen who have been hang- 
ed ; this also puzzled us not & litvle ; resolved, 
however, not to despair, we adopted a new theo- 
ry of Dr. Gall’s, namely, that there is a strong 
organ, called the bump of tippling, perceptible 
in adults, and increasing in size and su bstance to- 
wards age, which has hitherto been erroneously 
called philoprogenitiveness. This organ, on re- 
ference to the Poet’s works, we found happily 
exemplified in that celebrated exhortati on of his 
“Drink deep,” &c.—(Vide his Essay on Criti- 
cism.) The organ of combativeness was also 
prodigiously full, so full indeed that undur other 
circumstances its proprietor could easily have 





As ne’er was inclozed in a frame belowee 
Spirits, that epergy, all ip »*ne, 
Must joiy inis night in ourrevels sublime ! - 
. Th, sound, sound 
vour authem profound, 
Spirits of pearl, unawed and unbound ' 
Sound overhead 
Your symphony dread, 
Till shudders the dust of the sleeping dead. 


CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Hail, Hail, ; 
With harp and with vaile, ; 
Yon spirit that comes on the gloaming gale! 
Sing! sing: 
Till heaven's arch ri 
To hail the favored of our King. 
Gray Shade of Selma, where art thou sailing? _ 
Light from thy dim cloud, and cease thy bewailing ; 
the greatest of all the choral throng 
That ever owned thy harp aud song, 
Hath falien at Freedom's holy shrine, 
Yet the light of his glory for ever shall shine. 
Spirit of Ossian, cease thy bewailing, 
- Our sorrows atone not for human failing ; 
But let us rejoice, that there is above 
A Father of pity, a God of love, 
Who never from erring being will crave 
Beyond what his heavenly bouaty gave, 
And never was given in Heaven's o’erjoy 
So bright a portion without an alloy. 
Then hail to his rest 
This unparalleled guest, : 
With songs that pertain to the land of the blest ! 
For stars shall expire, 
And earth roll in fire, 
Ere perish the strains of his sovereign lyre. 


That spirit of flame that had its birth 

lu heaven, to blaze for a moment on earth, 

Mid tempest and tumult, mid fervor and flame, 
Then mount to the glories from whence it came— 


— — 


xnocked down an 0x ; gp * 22 
taxing a literary turn, led only to the: perpe- 
se of” the “Dunciad.” After all, shere is 
nothing like phrenology!!! .In pursuing our 
researches sull further, we discovered the organ 
of amativeness in a high state of developement ; 
a fact which we found fully borne out, when re- 
ferring to Mr.Bowles’s edition we saw, that “ the 
Twickenham Bard” had been notorious for his 
penchant for Lady M. W. Montague, and the 
Miss Blounts ; in consequence of which afore- 
said amativeness he had indited “ currente cala- 
mo,” the far-famed Elosia to Abelard, as well as 
the translation of Ovid's glowing Sappho to 
Phaon. After all, we again repeat our assurance 
that as far as truth, downright incontrovertible 
truth is concerned, “ there is nothing like phren- 
lo ‘ ” ß 
od this stage of the examination, adds our re- 
porter, a monstrous scuffling was heard on the 
stairs leading to the study of the clergyman in 
whose house this inquiry was going forward, and 
ntly in came the Twickenham sexton, ac- 
companied by the parish clerk, who bud found 
out that the skull in question was no other than 
the skull of an unhappy gentleman named Mug- 
gins, who bad died some forty yenrs since,in con- 
sequence of a slight accident he had met with on 
the gallows. This somewhat pozed our phreno- 
logists ; but as your genuine men of science are 
not easily disconcerted, they persisted in their 
declaration, that all was just as it should be, and 
declared one and all, upon their honours, that for 
downright honest truth there was nothing like 
phrenology !_ I do not think they are far wrong. 
I must confess, notwithstanding this trifling 
blunder ; but what of that ? accidents you know 
will happen, &c.— humanem este errare. @s the 





And there for hie home of bliss shal be given 


| poet says.—[London Payer. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


LOVE IN A VILLAGE; OR, 
DICK IN TRE COUNTRY. 
No. Ill. 

Ma. Epiror,—When my correapondence shall 
become tedious to you and to the rest of the pub- 
lic (for to the public you will doubtless commun- 
icate it) I will break the long drawn thread (for 
gold is ductile) of my discourse, and fortify my 
confidence in myself by calling the Editor of the 
Galaxy, what i do not now think him, a man 
without taste ; and a similar censure shall I pass 
upon his three thousand subscribers.* 

My lust letter ended with my description of the 
fright and gratitude of the Mistress of the Mill ; 
I myself having watched her disappearance over 
the hill, asthe “ poor Indian” the setting of the 
Luminary which he worships, retreated also to 
* mine Inn,” but not to take “ mine ease” in that 
castle of independence—no ! sage and sympathiz- 
ing Editor—sweet images of Bull-Frog Pond—of 
life in the woods, and love in a cottage, floated in 


| my mind ; like a pair of ducks swimming in their 


own gravy—({to use the figure of an amorous 
Alderman.) 

Then came doubts and fears that I should 
never be a “thriving wooer,” and the product of 
this state of inquietude I annex. 

T'was ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
T've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never had a bird or flower 
That did not fly or fade away. 
I never had a little kit 
To purr so softly in my lap— 
But fortune’s malice followed it 
To kill, by cur or schvol-boys rap. 
I never held a bit of toast, 
Particularly good and wide, 
But fell upon the sanded flnor, 
Aud elways onthe buttered side. 


On the next day I was bending and blushing 
under the weight of popular honors ;—for then 
a self-inviseed Deacon, with two lay supporters, 
entered my chamber with a respectful request 
that 1 would, on the fourth of July, say a few 
good things to the assembled people in the form 
of an oration ; and adding, upon my maiest re- 
Juctance expressed, that the author of Dick in 
the Country could do better things—and that he 
* had assurance enough to face the 
public. 

Tickets for three hundred diners were forth- 
with issued, and a considerable contingent fund 
vested in a discretionary committee. 

Having, like a true “ slave to the lamp,” thrice 
exhausted its wick at midnight, I prodaced a 
work that sinacks strongly of immortatity. And 
that! might excite and justify the astonishment 
of the natives, [ resolved to improve myself in 
the three great requisites of an orator—action, 
action, action. 

But the attitude in which I felt the most ease 
and confidence,was with one hand in my breeches 
pocket (like a crocodile) and the other advanced 
before my breast as a catapult ; which attitude J 
have seen practised with great vehemence by the 
late Mr. Pinckney. I alsospent some time in ac- 
quiring the true heroic “ whack” at the breast. 

A week before honey and thunder was to flow 
from my lips, I walked at evening by thé Miller’s 
Pond, and to a congregation of frogs I rehearsed 
my speech, to accustom myself to the tumult ofa 
popular assembly ; as Demosthenes. declaimed to 
the waves of the sea, that ho might afterwards 
face the ‘ fierce democracy’ of Athens. There was 
I, * fire in my eye and papersin my hand,” ad- 
dressing the little warblers that a Frenchman 
eats, while the water lillies droped and waved 
their heads, like the fair auditors that will listen 
(an excellent thing in a woman) and admire on 
the fourth of July. 

With three preliminary hems which were duly 
answered by an overgrown bull-frog in a brown 
coat and white trowsers, I began, like Saint An- 
thony to the fishes— 

“* Fellow-Citizens !—The flattering silence 
[there was a tremendous uproar of six hundred 
voices} with which I am favored inspires at once 
diffidence and gratitude ; yet these who have 
placed me here have, I fear, manifested their 
friendship more than their judgment—did I think 
otherwise I should resemble the insignificant ani- 
mal in the fable, that deemed himself equal to an 
ox.” [Much disapprobation.]} 

Many extracts, Mr. Editor, I shall not make— 
it will be trenching dn the copy-right of Wills 
—and [ wiil barely give one more sentence from 
my splendid reprobation of the slave trade. 

“* Is there one in this assembly that would live 
upon the stripes and groans of a slave, who 
would manacle and beat a simple son of Gambia 
because he is black? 1 pause, like Brutus, for 
a reply” —Here a deep-mouthed auditor, in 
his very best double-bass tones, sterted up and 
exclaimed “ haul him along—catch a nigger too.” 
Yet it was but a single voice of dissent, and the 
multitude applauded me by silence. 

I will hereafter give you a description of the 
dinner, and send you the toasts that they may 
sparkle in the Galaxy. But, for the present, 
farewell. Ricwarp. 








* Readers, our correspondent should have said. 





A COCKNEY'S PROJECTED EXCURSION. 

I am resolved to go,—the busy world 

Too long hath held me in its rude embrace. 
T'll of to Dedley’s Have my tresses curled, 

Then turn my foot aside to some still place, 
And steal an hour from study and from care 
As Bryant saith, and riot in the air— 
That perfumed air that fills the woodland lone, 
Sweeter than fragrant balm, or even than Cologne. 


Place of my youth !—the well-loved and the true ' 
How many pleasant thoughits of by-gone years, 

My native home ! are wedded unto you— 
The time bath come for me to go—but tears 

Shall bathe your well-worn pavements ere I go. 

Sweet tears ! that sooth the heart’s full overflow. 

My love ! it is so pure and undefiled 

That this, our parting, makes me blubber like a child. 


Much as I pant to view the suony glades 
And the bright rivers, and the mountains grey, 

And the strange things that haunt the forest-shades, 
And the white cottage with its heaped up clay— 

Yet bitter is the parting. Hush, be still, 

My beating heart! I value not a quill 

A little sorrow ; but these tears I shed 

Will soil my paper “ gills,” and make my peepers red. 


This is true sorrow and no subterfuge— 
The tear of pallid grief! how it doth calm 
The breaking heart —Gad, I'll give up my ronge 
For pensive paleness suits me to a charm. 
And can it be that Mirth vill still ring on 
With the same glee, when I abroad have gone? 
I fear he will. And should * Death set his sex!” 
Upon me, when afar, how badly I shculd fee! 


Tl pluck up heart and go,—bow brave tell be 
To sport my watch-seals in sume place checure, 
At the write cottage on the village iea— 
How will the rustics stare!—the peasant boas 
Wiil check the dance beside the cabia rade 
To twig my glittering b:easpin,—bew subdued 
With wender end with awe will be the kone 
Whea Tdiplar me prs and matty powtalcc ts 








But no—green woods, and running streams, and lakes 
Dim with your awful silence! 1 think best 
To honor ye some future time,—tough cakes 
And ancient mutton, black, and sadly drest, 
Are not the things fur me,—Til take a jannt 
To some sea-beaten place like wild Nahant, 
With its dark rocks. And a perpetual chime 
Of waves, of which anon at some mere fitting time 


VIVIAN. 
GEE ED 





Tur Sea Searent has again made his appearance 
in avariety of shapes. Certificates and affidavits, 
duly avouched by common and proper names, are 
multiplying upon the widemouthed world. Captain 
Spiffeton ef the topsail schooner Polly and Barrabbass, 
from East Puzzleburg for Knuckleshaugh, in lat. 97, 
lon. 272, saw a strange animal with a head like a 
tar-barrel anda tail like an anchor-floor, serpentining 
majestically over the sea’s surface at a distance of 
forty-one feet three inches and a barley corn. The 
monster was exactly seventeen furlongs in length 
from end to end, or from beginning to beginning. Be. 
ing a phrenologist, the captain particularly noticed 
the humps, of which there were eighty-four, in the 
shape of wool sacks. On discharging a rotton potatoe 
the serpent poped under water and was off. The 
cook’s mate (a very respectable coloured gentleman, 
well known to the Rev. Mr. Wigeby) who was at the 
time frying onions in the camboose house, with his 
face towards the weather door, testifies also to the 
foregoing facts. 

Angther equally authentic relation is given by the 
master and crew of a Novascotia stindiaman, 
bound on a mackarel v.-yage to the Germas ocean. 
While off Cape Schaarkro, they boarded the wreck of 
a large brig ; the masts, spars, sails and rigging were 
all gone. Near the hatchway, which was open, lay 
several oblong substances resembling large bladders 
of snuff ; these were carefully deposited in the boat. 
On going aft, one of the men observed written upon 
the binacle, this memorandum : * June 4th, squally 
—close-reefed foretopsail—at 10, P. M. all hands de- 
voured by a sea-serpent—-so ends these twenty-four 
hours.” While consulting on this strange inscrip- 
tion, a noise was heard below—presently a hogshead 
of tobacco was seen slowly rising out of the hold; 
and as it ascended,t wo enormous jaws were discovered 
gtasping its nether bilge. ‘The terrified seamen hur- 
ried into the boat, and took to their oars. By the 
time they had rowed off two cables’ lengths, the hogse 
head reached an altitude of 45°, supported by the 
black head and shining neck of an enormous crea- 
ture of the snake species. After arriving at the ship, 
Capt. Dunderdunck watched the reptile with his 
glass, and distinctly saw the tobacco fairly engorged. 


Whereupon a classical passenger from Oxford, ex- 
claimed— 


Quidguid in altum fortnna tulit, ruitura levat. 


The snuff-coloured spheroids, which are undoubtedly 
serpents eggs, have been carried to London, where, 
under the direction of the Royal Society, they are 
to be hatched during the next sitting of Parliament. 
The Sea Serpent was no stranger to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of New England. Some time in the fif- 
teenth century, the Indians upon this and the neigh- 
bouring Island suffered excessively from a long 
drought. The corn blades were crisped, the pumkin- 
vines withered; and the green blackberries, before 
they were red, dropped from the bushes. In such a 
state of things, the appearance of a black cloud ap- 
proaching frem the south-west, was greeted by the 
tawny populace with loud demonstrations of joy—the 
chiefs whouped, the squaws grinned audibly, and the 
papooses chattered. But before the anticipated sup- 
ply could reach Nantucket, a huge serpent emerged 
from the sea, rising perpendicularly and barying his 
head in the cloud, whence he absorbed every particle 
of moisture—and the vapoury remnant blew over, 
like a puff from the pipe of Maushop, without shed- 
ding atear. Ae the montter lowered his unwieldy 
length, he fell partly upon the southern shore, and 
forcicg his way across land into our harbour, again 
attained his element. The line of ponds and vallies | 
along the middle of this Island, and the ship channel 


over the bar, mark the serpent’s track to this day.— 
[Nantucket Inquirer.] 


A mind formed upon the principles of the gospel 
may lonk down with contempt upon the lustre of a 
throne, and yet know the value and feel a sense of 
gratitude in the possession of acrumb. ‘The most ex- 
alted situation in the present life is exposed to the 
fascinating allurements of temptation ; and whoever 
shall look heedfully upon those who are eminent for 
theirriches, will not think their condition such as that 
he should hazard his quiet,and much less his virtue to 
obtain it. The rich and the poor have their hours of 
sorrow and their intervals of joy ; neither poverty nor 
wealth exempt them from feeling the common calami- 
ties of life, nor confer that happiness we so eagerly 
pursue, but which we mast not experience till our 
race is finished and our work done.—! Anon. } 


People may talk like good Christians at their ease, 
but pretty sentences and formal speeches are very 


trifling remedies toa rea) and unaffected serrow.— 
[Miscellanies.] * 








Masonit Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Monitor Ledge, 


Waltham, Monday. 
St. Peter’s, Newburyport, “ 
Rural, Quincy, “« 
Mount Vernon, Belchertown, “ 
Corinthian, Concord, “ 
Liberty, Beverly, “ 
Aurora, Leominster, “ 
Union, Nantucket, “ 
St. John’s, Boston, Tuesday 
Essex, Salem, bad 
St. Mark's, Newburyport, “ 
Tyriau, Gloucester, “ 
Middlesex, Framingham, “ 
Unien, Dorchester, “ 
Cassia, Medfield, “ 
Good Samaritan, Reading, “ 
Jerwalem, Northamp‘on, “ 
Unity, — 
Republican, sill, “ 
Ancient Landniark, Portland, Wednesday. 
Philanthropic, Marblehead, « 
ordan, Danvers. “ 
St. Alban’s, Wrentham, “ 
Saco, Saco, * 
Harmony, Northfield, * 
Mount Hermon, Malden, « 
Norfolk Uaics, Randolph, “« 
Columbian, Boston, Thursday 
Hiram, Lexington, “ 
Merrimack, Haverhill, “ 
Mount Mor:sh, South Readiag, “ 
Constellation, Dedham, “ 
Pentweket, Chelmsford, “ 
ington, Roxbury, « 
Rising Star, Stoughton, bed 
Meridian, Needham, Friday 
- Old Colcny, Hingham, aa 
Mount Zion, R. A. C. Stoughton, Monday. 
Franklin C er, Greenfield, Weduesday. 
St. Andrews R. A.C. Boston, Wednesday. 








Marriages. 


Ta this city, Mr. Heary F. M’Gee to Mus Sarah Ann S. Varney ; 
Ms. Jonathan Buttrick, of Coneord, to Miss Caroline Matilda James ; 
Mr. James Bride to Mrs. Keziah Smith. 

In Cambridgeport, Mr. Abel W. Bruce to Miss Emily Catier. 

In Salem, Mr. Timothy H. Dakin to Miss Sopbia Bryaut ; Mr. Joel 
Powers to Miss Eliza P. Francis. 


DDeatns. 


In this city, Mrs. Sally B. Thayer, aged 22; Mrs. Elizabeth Fleet, 
ont 35; Mr. Joseph Tuttle, aged 40; Mr. Obediah Rich, aged 58 ; 
ir. William Fairfield, aged 21 ; Mr. Nathan Fisk, aced 5c , Muss Har- 
riet E. Pearson, aged 20 ; Mr. Robert Greenup, aged 24; Miss Eliza- 
beth H. Gragg, aged 21. 
In Charlestuwn, Mrs. Lydia Gordon, aged 26. 
Ia Gloucester, Dr. William Coffin. aged 73. 
In Haverhill, Mr. Moses Hale, azed 41. 
In Chilmark, Miss Temperance Smith, aged 17. 
— — 
asker, Esq. 
Tn Escrer, N. H. Svs. Elizabeth Smith. 
In Saco, Mr. Isaac Bradley, aged 54. 
In Whitesberough, F- ¥. Joho Hust, Esq. aged 54 
In Lancaster, Mrs. Catharine §. Kingsbury, aged 27. 
In Rewiey, Mr. Joha Lambert, aced 48 
To South i Mrs. Same aged SS. 
In Salem, Mrs. Hanuab . aged 37. 














In Maiden, Mr. David Rich, aged 
In Catekiti, N. V. Mr. Ebenezer Welsh.formerly of Besten, aged 41. 
Tn Benc.nctom, Vt. Hoo. Derid Fay, aged 66. 


—— Lo TS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
RICH FANCY GOODS, at 114, Washingten-#. 
ENRY SOMES LOW, intending to make a8 
alteration in his business, the next Fall, ofere 
his valuable Stock of RICH GOODS, at reduced 
prices, viz:—Rich Thread Lace Dresses, Mantlea, 
Capes, Vandykes, Pelerines, and Collars ; i 
French, and ludia Muslin Dresses; ladia 
Mantles, Vandykes, Pelerives, quarter and half Head - 
kerchiefs ; splendid assortment of black and white 
Thread. Lace Veils; English and French 
Laces ; Edgings and Insertings; Real Mecklin and 
Blond Laces; black and white Bobbiaet Lace, for 
Veils ; spleadid Ball Dresses ; wrought Muslin and 
Lace Caps; Freach Muslin Bands and Ineertings ; 
Infants’ Waists, Slips, Caps, and Crown Pieces ; em- 
broidered Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs ; real black 
Italian Crapes, from 4-4 to 8-4 wide ; 6-4 black Crape 
Veils ; wide and narrow black Bombaszines ; black 
and colored Italianetts; gold and silver Muslins ; 
plain and figured ludia and Swiss Muslinas ; bunches 
of French Flowers aud Wreaths; 4-4 and 6-4 raw 
silk Shawls; black, white, crimson, scarlet, merind 
Long and Square Shawls; plain aod figured black 
Gros de Naples Silks; plain black Italian Silks ; Os- 
trich Plumes; Crape Shawls and Dresses; Oil Silk 
Aprons; Linens; Nankins ; black, 0, and white 
plain and figured Gauze Veils; black trimming Lac- 
es; colored Thule Laces; colored Italian Crapes ; 
rich Gauze and Barage Scarfs: cambric, 
and edg. Trimmings; gentlemen's superfine blac 
Italian Cravats ; colored Crape Lisses; black aad 
white embroidered Silk Hose ; Cyprus Gauze Hand- 
kerchiefs ; worsted Barage Handketchiefs and Scarfs ; 
3-4, 4-4, 5-4, and 6-4 colored French Cashmere 
Shawls; silk, barage, velvetine, and Blond Gauze 
Handkerchiefs ; French Cambric Floonciog ; Paris 
kid Gloves, of all gcolors; Sewing Silks; Germen 
Hose ; Silk Braids and Cords ; rich Bonnet Ribbons ; 
Belt Ribbons and Sashes ; Merino Cloths, of all col- 
ors; black, purple, pearl, bordered raw silk Merine 
Trimmings ; colored Plush Gautes and Velvetees, 
for Bonnets ; worste-1 Barages, of all colors ; a com- 
plete assortment of plain and shaded figured Silke; 
plain and figured silk Barages, of every color ; plain 
stripe and plain Batiste ; French and lodia Satins, of 
allcolors; black and white figured Gauzes; black 
mode colored plain Gros de Naple, of most every col- 
or; Cotton Cambrics; Cambric Muslins; French. 
Linen Lawn ; Grass Cloth and Grass Céoth Hand- 
kerchiefs ; German Silk Handkerchiefs. 
June 29, St 





VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


—J UNROE & FRANCIS, 128, Washington-street, 
. have published the following Works .— 

A NEW DRAWING BOOK OF FLOWERS: Ex- 
ecuted in Lithography, consisting of 24 platec, 
half in outline, apd halfin shadew. Dose up in 
four Books, and admirably adapted for learners. 
By Mrs. Turner, teacher at the Mopitoria) School, 
Boston. 

CAMPBELL'S POEMS: complete in one volume. 
Containing all his Works up to the presest time. 
Embellished with a fine Frontispiece, and to be _ 
printed on superfine paper. 

POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON, usually called 
the Quaker Poet, in one volume. 


THE FRENCH GENDERS taught in siz Fables 3 
being a plain and easy art of memory, by which 
the Genders of 15,548 French Nouns may be leash- 
ed in a few hours. 
THE HOUSE SERVANT’S DIRECTORY; ore 
Monitor for the use of Private Families :—com- 
prising Hints on the arrangement and perfortpance 45 
of Servant’s werk 5 with gencral filed fot setting 
out tables, and sideboards in firet order; Ikewise, 
the Art of Waiting and all ite branches, with gene 
eral Directions for placing all kinds of joints, fish, 
&c. on table; and how to conduct large and small 
parties with order. With full instructious for 
cleaning plate, brass, polished stee), glass furni- 
ture, patent and other Lamps, and all other arti- 
cles that belong to Servant’s work ; with Hints oa 
their behavior to their employers. Likewise, 103 
various and useful Recipes, compiled for the use 
of Families. Together vith a few Observations to 
Cooks, and a few respectful Remarks to Mastera 
and Mistresses. I[dentically to suit the manners 
and custons of private families in the United States. 
By Rosert Roserts, Servant io various familics 
in Europe and America. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING in all its branches : 
By Amelia Opie: eecond edition. “ Lies are ma- 
ny, and various in their nature and in their ten- 
dency, and may be arranged under their different” 
names, thus—Ligzs of Vanity—Flattery—Conven- 
ience—laterest—Fear—First-rate Malignity—Sec- 
ond-rate Malignity—Lies faisely called Lies of 
Benevolence—and Lies of Real Benevolence = 
also Lies of mere Wantonness. There are likee 
wise Practical Lies,that is, Lies acted, not spoken. 
1 have given a tale or anecdote in order to illus- 
trate each sort of lic in its tu:n, or nearly so.”” 


They have also received a new supply of 
COMMERCIAL SCIENCE. The Exchanges, Mon- 
eys, and Metrology of all nations, (including the 
New British Standard, or Imperial Measure.) Pub- 
lished in 2 vols. 4to. price £4 48. in boards, the 
Universal Cambist, and Commercial Instractor ; 
bemg a full and accurate Treatise on the Ex 
es, Coins, Weights, and Measares, of al] Nations ; 
with an account of their Banks and Paper Curren 
cies, by P. Kelly, LL. D. Master of the Finsbury 
Square Academy, and Mathematical Examiner to 
the Trinity House, second edition. This new edi- 
tion, exclusively, contains the results of the univer- 
sal comparisoo of Weights and Measures lately ex- 
ecuted at the London Mint, by meaus of Foreign 
Standards duly verified, and procured from abroad, 
for this work, by order aud aid of His Majesty's 
Government aod the Honorable East lodia Com- 
pany. These volames also contain an entire revi- 
eion of Foreign Exchanges, from real operatiens, 
and of foreign coins, from verified agsays. An ex- 
plication of the coins is iecluded, with a copious 
index and commercial dictionary. A supplement 
has been recently added, on Indiana Metrology, 
comprising also an abstract and exposition of the 
new ect of parliameat on English Weights and 
Measures, passed Juse 17, 1824, and to commence 
on the Ist of January, 1826. [This act to 
equalize all Liquid and Dry Mcasares, bat not te 
alter the existing Standards either of Weight er 
Long Measure. Rules aod Examples ase here 
iven to convert the Old Measares for Corp, Wine, 
he. into the new Standard or Imperial Gallos, asd 
the reverse. 
THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q@. toa periodica} 
work, with some pieces never before published. 
By the late Jane Taylor. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS complete, vis: 
Sketch Book, Kaickerbocker, Bracebridge Hall, 
and Tales of a Travelle:; two editions, coarse and 
fine: in 8 vols. To those who parchase the 
whole set, the elegant Illustrations of Westall, 
execated in London, will be added gratis. 


ANNA ROSS, a Story for Children, by the author of 
% The Decision” —“* Profession is not Priaciple,” 
&c. price 25 cents. 

Jane 29. 





7 BANK NOTES ON INTEREST £3 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 
may be had on applieation to the Cashier. 
April 29. tf 


— 





DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, house next - the sew 
Congregational Church, Green-strect. 
Sept. 15. eptl 
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7 * * pom. — — — * — 
— EAE — — —— —— Ce ee ae ee. Pe eee ? CREAM OF AM 
beckoned to the mate, and muttered something | hopelessness of utterdespair ; watching the slow, we ne 2* Dost doubt me now ? we... AM OF AM BER, ae 
Miscellanies. ~ him in a low tone. . The man turned pale as | gradual appronch of the *2 that — —2* bso ll — ——— and ail evaptions af the skin, gradually poem’ 
[From the London Literary Magnet} ashes, and exclaimed, “ Good God ! should it be | our grave! A man close beside me, exhaysted, Fixed on my face, thou scem*dst au angel! Say 


sot? ” sai in: “gay nothing, | let go his grasp ; and he floated, life not yet ex- 
but ee te eee snug. bofere ‘i tinct, from side to side, and vainly stretched out 
reaches us.” Iasked him if he apprehended very | bis hands, to regain his holéd—his features were 
bad weather? His abrupt and morose answer | distorted with the agony of his mind. I could 
increased my uneasiness, and I descended to the not —A —* closed my eyes, and, as I 
-deck. The boatswain was here, seeing | toought, in death - 

a 9 et down of the hatchways, and to] Of what followed I have but a confused recol- 
him 1 repeated my question. This fellow, 2 | lection. I remember something weighty falling 
Swede, I believe the most phlegmatic in the | acrossine. I opened my apres * ee 
world, just raised his huge body from his stooping ed corse! and the bloody, Neg gt eatures 
position, and turning a plug of tobacco in his | were in cold contact with omar : * —* 8 
cheek, growled out, “ I believe it vasa ta’am’d that awful moment I shuddered, and endeavorec 
hurricane a brewing,” went coolly on with his | in vain to rid myself of my loathsome burden. 
work. Ihad seen the terrible effects of these And now I heard a shout, and an exclamation of 

ful mind? 1 convulsions of nature on shore, and was aware | joy—“ Asail!”?a sail * I a ae a to 
natural to the ardent and youthful min have | they were not less fatal on the ocean: my heart | lift myself. Presentiy, I tk myce nesting meen 
thought of the changes time or death might The sickened, and [ gave up all on board as lost. 1 the lashings with which I —— * utyse to 
wrought, and could ryt coe thd oye fron, | leant over the starboard-quarter, my eyes fixed | the deck. I was lifted * _ e arms of some one ! 
voice of the captaino the vessel aroused me a on the terrible S.W. Presently, a cloud, of a From hence all was a blan —* ae 
ys teamed we oven have a greasy on ' ‘h most extraordinary nature, arose above the hori- The Cadmus, from Java to Liverpool, * 
doubt” —said he, anxiously looking * wt ©} zon: its colour was a dull gloomy red, and it | as; and bore dewn just in time to save — e 
Teenage Ss Seneaee 00 Gee — Py spores seemed palpable to the touch ; it appeared al- | Albatross, myself and four others. In half an 
— —— — 9* most to reach the surface of the ocean, and to ap- | hour she was no longer visible! 

9 


: roach towards us. I looked at the captain : he 
scarcely enough of wind to fill the saiis, there was - d seen it; and the expression of hi 3 fae —— 
that uneasy motion of the waves, termed by sen- hopeless. “ Captain Brown !” I exclaimed earn- 
wen “ushort sea ;” and occasionally fieful equals estly, “do you anticipate danger?” He made no 
of wind swept pass us, hurrying the veusel for an reply, but mournfully shook his head, and con- 
snstant with the swiftness of a —** and the ") | tinued his hurried walk athwart the break of the 
leaving her to plough her sluggish course, rolling poop. he terrible phenomenon approached 
and pitching as the short abrupt seas struck her aan ale and nearer; and we could now hear the 
now forward. and then aft. Every thing, as me shrill huwlings of the wind, and the breaking and 
ee ee boiling of the sea. A few men yet lingered in | 52, speak and move like the bosom friends of every 
squally night ; nor was he deceived. I had con- the rigging. Brown shouted to them, to make | jan’s youth. Almostevery other writer tinges what. 
Peano een Satienty eatehing me crew, 85 | haste down: and the sound of his voice too plain- | ever he re resents with the color of his own feelings, 
they busted about the ship au:l rigging, making ly evinced the state of his mind—it was broken and we — consequently, class them by certain in- 
all snug, in anticipation of the gale, till at length Kr mournful. The crew were fully aware of | variable si ’ ern — Al ke them up in particular 
the perfect stillness about me, broken only by the their dan erous situation 3 and they had cluster- | moods wy temper. Miss Mitford’s is the very voice 
‘booming of the sca against the ship's sides, and ed — on the main deck, in silent and stupid | of nature, and always grateful. Her song is the echo 
the creaking of the masts and rigging, warning bewilderment! At last it reached us; and the | of sweet mountain music ; her tale is the record of 
me of the lateness of the hour, I descended to m9 | Fa adened elements lightning and rain tempest | humanity in its gentlest impylses and fairest forms, 
birth. It was then blowing a fresh breeze from * ‘an seemed to have poured forth all their | and we turn to her writings whenever we long for the 
the N. E. fur for our onnihilation! The ship whirled | Country, as the only substitute we know of for green 

* T suspect I had slept about three hours, when I on and round—every —————— plank trem. fields and rural recreation. 
awoke, and found the ship lying down nearly on h 4*4 ked and bent | . The Present volume is an increase to our former 
i bled—and the masts and yards creaked and bent | pleavure. We give our readers two specimens of its 

her beam ends, and by the rapid rush of waters |). twigs. One huge sea struck her fore ani P 6 , 
— her sides, I knew that a heavy squall must aft for a space, engulfing her beneath it. Then a? + 

ave caught her. There was a great stir above, she rose straining and quivering, to the summit 
and the boatswain was turning up all bands. i of a mountainous Wave; and ‘again, with the 
rushed immediately on deck—the night was pite Y | swiftness of an arrow, plunged into the fearful 
dark, and the wind had freshened oe hard gale: hollow beneath. Thus, for a space, did she drive, 
biog —— —* ——— tt totally ungovernable, at the mercy of the tempest. 

5) J 3 od ° 
with it, rose literally mountains high. We had Meanwhile I had clung to the mizen-mast : my 


THE WRECK. : 

Having arranged my affairs in Port Louis, bade 
adieu to the few acquaintances I had on that 
‘island, and settled myself comfortably in my spa- 
cious cabin of seven feet by five, in the good ship 
Albatrosa,my thoughts naturally reverted to home 
and my kindred—home ! from which I had tor 
eight years been an exile ; kindred with whom 
from the wandering, desultory life I led), 1 had 
eld little, or in fact, no communion. Shall f, 
‘said I to myself, find in the land of my nativity 
those congenial spirits, from whom, in the hey- 
day of youthful blood parting seemed so bitter, 
even zmid the greedy cravings after novelty, so 






















































[From the London Literary Chronicle.) 
DRAMATIC SCENES, SONNETS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Marg Russet Mirrorp. _ 
The exquisite charm of Miss Mitford's compositions 
consists in their being copies direct from nature. We 
know of no writer who so completely preserves the 
freshness and unsullied beauty of the original land- 
scape asthis favored authoress. Her representations 
look as if the dew wasstill on them, and her charac- 


TRE CAPTIVE. 
Enter Alberto and Theodore. 
Alberto. Enter and fear not, trembler. Thou 
shalt live. 
Theodore. Ay, that J feared. 
: Dost hear me, boy? I say 
That thou shalt live. 


: ; : heart beat convulsively, and perfect conscious- | Theo. I feared so. é 
hitherto laid our course, but the wind now Baul: | ness forsook me. At length L felt the ship shoot-| Alb. Wonldut thou die ay 
2. +] 9 2 2 3 - 
down top-gallaut-masts, mizen top-masts, and ing, as it were, to the sky, and again hurled bac l know : 


* — There was a fearful pause, followed by the migh- 
. the ; * 

of eran 
sea canted her head off, so that she made more — page ae ows sane “The eo 
—* a a Ni oe ———— mast and bowsprit both were gone, and had car- 
case tah ee ne et sd ribbons ; 8* = with them three unhappy wretches in their Which make ia aur Sicilian 2 mere *8 me 

. : : all. A thrilling pleasantness, which send a glo 
tes — * cox et * fa “ene Poor Mrs. C. rushed up out of the cabin, with | Through A poorest serf that tills the happy soil, 
eo PI sey crt ak oa «4 oS om rd) 2 her child in her arms; and wildly clinging to the | 1 am shut out from all. This is my tomb. 
+n yon had little 1 ork +4 off the Moz am. | Captain, entreated him to save her. With diffi- | Uncle, be merciful! Ido not ask ; 
eee * rey Ard eeping ined we must | culty, We succeeded in soothing her; and st My throne again —Reign ! —* ! —2* forgo 
* driven ; unless inde * pales shifted,and | "sth placed her on the sofa, in the cuddy, = — ee Mw 2 — a wh - : en leaves 
of this there ‘was littie likelihood “The aje too most insensiblo to every thing about her. Mi — —* and — 9— eee ae 
if possibl dtoi — 8 as one | At last day beamed ; and the hopeless state of Stab * Kee = — * 
pag me ne — fell — “hick that | OU ship was but too visible. The hurricane in- | 77 Drow: yee geon, ‘ 

9 9 


A : . Or this dark gloomy chamber. Let me dwell 
“aga : ; deed had broken, but the wind, though it contin- os nl — 
ss oe. — — —* ued to one point, blew with the most fearful vio- ** wild forest. Pll not Boy! b * 3 


lence: we had no sail set, and she rolled, gunnel | Cyne not about me thus! 
—— = work for e = ining wing under, in the trough of the sen. At length, sev- | ~ 4 keg. Thou wilt have mercy ! 
—— ut — —— — so — upon 1, * eral waves successively struck her, and dashed | Thy heart is softening. 
pts ey oblig torig the weather one, and even | | vo, every part; the hatches were driven in, and Alb. *Tis too late. To reign, 
then we could scarcely keep it under . i the decks below were deluged in torrents; till at | And he at liberty! 1am a child 
— * — rot So ind | een — last the water burst upwards again, carrying eve- | Myself, that won by this child’s gentleness 
ar 0 — ——- and the wind lu —* and then | ry thing before it, from the waist to the forecas- |! seemed to waver. Boy, thy fate is fixed ; 
our spirits and energies revived. The captain | ii. The ship now seemed rapidly settling down; | Thyself hast said it. Thou’rt a prisoner, 
now determined, if possible, to wear ship. After the decks were kneo-deep in water—b And for thy whole life long ; a caged bird. 
p in water—horror was , g 
a hard struggle, we succeeded ; and found, to cur | ; f, 35 ' Vainly | Be wiser than the feathered fool that beats 
: -. | inevery face, despair in every bosom! Vainly | °° ¥"* “ : 7 
reat joy, that she made better weather on this | |; : F His wings against the wire. Thou shalt have a 
g hs Y> h had ti did we stretch our eyes, to catch, if possible, an Thy heart can ask, save freedom, and that never ! 
tack, as the sea now headed her, and she had time | 45, oaching sail ; but nothing could we see but |. ., — * —— 
to rise to one sea before another struck her. By I tell thee so in love, and not in hate ; 
4 ‘ . *s water—water—water! The crew, as the only | p,, 4 h af d plant 
four P. M. we had gained considerably on her : or I would root out hope and fear, anc p 
ea gh 8 y but | Place of safety (for the «decks, from the waist for- | Patience in thy young soul. 
st —* tle a pos aie rd a ward, were torn up), had collected on the quarter- 
+) 


4 4 Theod. And Julia? 
battened down the hatches, there was such a deck, holding on by the staunchions and bul- Alb. Her 


: , warks, to save themselves from the furious se Th , in. 
‘weight of — deck, from the continual seas | 1,4, almost momentarily broke over them. ‘At Theod. er a ! Isshe 
she shipped, it was impossible to keep them per- | jenuth one of the men suggested, asx means of | A prisoner tuo? Not once to say farewell ! 
fectly tight. Our anxiety was now in a great | delaying at least the catastrophe that seemed in- | Alas! alas? that bauble of a crown, 
measure dispelled, and we sat down to the first | evieable, that the main and mizen-mests should | How it makes kind hearts cruel! Thou wast once 
comfortable ineal we had enjoyed since leaving | 6 cut away: but then who would be hardy e- In all my little griefs my comforter, 
harbor ; indeed we had not as yet been able to} jyugh to put the suggestion into execution ? | 42d now—Not see my cousin Julia once : 
cook at all. Alas! every arm was unnerved every heart par- | Mine own dear cousin Julia! Let me see her 

There was on hoard the Albatross, the young alysed! “A few minutes eee ” ‘uttered the Once, only once !—only tecatch one sound 

idow of an English merchant of Port Louie, re- « " ~ | Of that sweet voice, and on that whitest hand 
wise an ingis * captain ; and the words seemed to fall from bim | p fond d steal but one of the bright 
turning with her infant to Europe. This lady | 2) ,;0st unconsciously. “O God!” he exclaimed top one fond tear, and steal but o is 
strangely interested me. Settled melancholy was 


wes wl ie ti ws And wavy ringlets from her brow, and pray 
vehen —auil is there no one among you 
stamped on her pale and care-worn features : — — 52 That Heaven may tess ber. Let me sve her once, 


ld si : - will make an effort to save her? He seized a | But once, and then I'll walk back to my prison, 
she would sit for hours gazing on the innocent | parchet, and sprung over the side, into the star- | And dream away thie winter of a life, 
face of her child, till the tears trembled in ber | joard main chains, exclaiming, “ Let him that | Asa silly dormouse in his Christmas nest 
eyes ; and then she would start, and affect 10 | would preserve himself, follow me!” Urged 
smile, and to wonder at her own abstraction ; but | Imer by shame, or the hope of saving them- 
it was evidently the effort of a heart desolate and | celyes,two or three obeyed the summons: the 
stricken. Her story was an affecting one. She rigging was cut away—ihe masts without any 
had loved, and her passion was returned—but | oy) port, creaked and nodded—the ship, struck by 
her lover was poor! They married—and her eor- | 4 great sea, lurched fearfully—again righted sud- 
did, implacable parent, drove her frem his roof, | genly—and the masts were gone. Was? 
sith bitterness and cursing. An offer was made It was noon ; and since day-break, or a little | 7 asꝰt not * —22 een, 
to her husband to join a young but flourishing | after, had we been in a manner water-logged ;| Corefirns ven i ie. , 
ern in the M : and hed <a, “$e r-loggen 5 | Cut off from every human tie, from thee, 
Sor his Maria to follow hin: chonld hee tenes caw, | clinging, or lashed, to the wreck : the furious sen | Julia, my cousin Julia ; but my gaoler 
ng Ss mere — — “yy tas him, should his hopes suc- every moment washing overus. Near.to me sat | Must bid me be content! Would I were dead ! 
ceed. They did! Joyfully did she obey hissum- | airs. ( * one arm clasped around her pale child, | Forgive me, Heaven, for my impatience ! 
mons: and her heart throbbed with delight, a8 | the otier passed through a ring-bolt : ber long I will take better thou ghts. °Tis but to fancy ~ 
she anticipated the moment when she should | hair matted together, hung wildly abeut her neck, | This room a quiet hermitage, and pray 
place in bis father’s arms, the son born to him in| and over her features: and her white dress, | 4s hermits use through the long silent hours. 
his exile. Alas! it was ordained that he should heavy with water clung to her spare emaciated | | shall be innocent. Sure,he’s a friend 
but see her—and die! She found him stretched | feure. The ship now became weaker and weak- | That shuts me out from sin. Did he not call me 
on the bed of death! The rest of the story is | cr, and the sea began to make greater inroads. | 4°®ged bird? [ve seen one prane himself, | 
soon told. The unhappy widow, with her in-| From the main-mast forward, she wae already And hop from perch to perch, and chirp and sing 
fant, sailed for England—every hope and happi- | yyder water ; and further aft, but.afew inches | “ettily! Happy fool, it had forgot 
buried in her busband’s untimel ! . . 4 Blithe liberty! But man, though he should drag 
hess Duried in her Hus y grave . remained above the surface. We could hear the y : ; 
inued moderate for the whol — stg A captive’s heavy chain, even till he starts 
The weather continue © | washing of the cargo in ‘the hold—ard now she 3 
following davs; and, with a fai d . 8 To hear his'own sad voice, cannot ferget. 
of the two fo 8 penny r and | began to break up forward! One boat yet re- 
leading breeze, we rapidly sped on our way to- 


He wants that blessed gift. 1s not to-day 
‘wards the Cape of Good Hope. It was now the 


That I'm a prisoner. 1 shall never walk 

In the sun’s blessed light, or feel the touch 

Of the free air, or hear the summer brook 

All idly babbling to the moon, or taste 

The morning breath of flowers. ‘The thousand charms 


Wast thou born pitiless ? 

Alb. No. Ihave quelled 
That dangerous softness. Pretty boy, farewell ! 
Rest thee content. No harm shall happen wes 


mained little —— a, on the larboard | The gay procession of the vintagers 

4 : ‘ quarter. She was lowered, and instantly twenty | Ere they begin their annual toil? A relic 

fifth evening since our departure: the day had | men crowded into her. The captain, and a few Of the ad heathen rites! Last year | saw it; 

been sultry, and the captain and myeelf stood up- | more, refused to leave the ship. “The boat is | "Twasa fair pageant ; one that might have graced 

on the poop, conversing in high spirits: Mrs. C. | ton crawded—he would trust in his Maker : but | The famous Grecian day, with its long line 

sat between us, and she appeared less dejected | iyi, unhappy lady, save her if possible,” he said. | Of maidens tripping under the light load 

than usual. Suddenly it became very dark ; and | The child was taken from the arms of its uncon- | Of grape-piled baskets on their heads, and youths 

ote Fg won —— was audible from —* eed: scious mother, and placed in the boat; and a — pipes timing their steps, 2 girls 
clouds gat in that quarter ; and they : + he nd rosy boys dragging the struggling goats, 

waxed more anil more denee, till they —— generous fellow had lifted her in his arms, and 


: By flow’ry garlan ach procession well 
4 y was about to step into the boat, when a huge 
— 2 ering ee seemed 2 tea Sl billow, from the fore part of the ship, came rush- = ae od tent oat an wy She was there, 
Pen — ye A hoc tang —— ay lulled. —* ing furiously towards her, bore her away on its | The virgin troop, distinguished but by grace 
captain started up, in evident alarm, and hastily | perins from alongside—a receding one dashed | Unrivalied, and a wreath of brightest Cowers 


s . —* sane’ 
summoned the crew. In a moment the decks her impetuously back—against the ship's counter | That crowned her brimming basket. How she swayed 


. , ~ she struck! Then arose a shriek and a cry— | Her pretty head to the soft double flute 
swarmed with men —— and activity 2uc- | there was a struggling in the raging —m Whilet * asshe bent, the coronal 
ceeded the yer ness, which had prevailed | perished! The bapless Mrs. C. had just enough | Seemed like to fall, till witha smiling toss 

but an instant before. The sailors shouted, as | o¢ perception to be sensible of her child’s fate ; | She flang it up again, and danced alorg 

they clung aloft to the yards ; and those on deck and she sprung, with a thrilling ery—* My son! | Withsuch an airinees, a9 if ber step 
responded. Blocks and slackened cordage clat-| my child !—from the seaman’s arme, into that | Belonged not to dull earth. Oh, loveliest maid, 
tered ; and the sails flapped, and dasked heavily, wild sea ; and, as if in mock it dashed and | Mast} never see thee more ! 

as they hung in the brails. Something serious | tossed her Scam billow to billow., Qea.enne. anil Enter Julia, through a secret door. 
was evidently ee The captain had his then closed over her for ever! 4 _— — Pose yt. there? — et thou ” 
eyes steadily fixed on the quarter whence the * Art indeed my consin Jolia? Is°t 

—* nous appensembe — And there we clung to the wreck, myseif and 


“ Thyself, thy living self? l cannot trust 
secmed to strengthen hie apprehension. He the wretched remnant of the crew, in the calm | y1y sight. 











Sleeps through his six months’ night. Turn not away ! 


Theod. Content ! Oh mockery of grief! — 


How cam’st thou here? 

Julia. He,—I'll not call him father— 

He, who imprisoned thee, forgot, or knew not, 

The secret passage, that in one long chain 

Links all the western chambers. Constance marked 
The guarded door. Follow me. me 

Theod. Where ? 





To happiness ! 

Ticod. Now, blessings on thy head ! 

Did | not say thou wast anangel? Freedom : 
Ay, that is happiness. A whole life’s service 
Were over poor to pay this debt. 


Jul. We stay i 
Too long. Come with me. 
Theod. But to leave thee, sweetest ,-- 


Perchance in danget,—for should he suspect— 
No! Pll stay here,—my very inmost soul 
Thanks thee, my kindest cousin. But Pll stay, 
Ill not awaken his unnatural hate 
*Gainst thee. He loves thee—but he loved me once— 
And mated with ambition, even his child, 
His only child, were nothing. I°ll stay here, 
In my lone prison. Think of me as one 
Freed from a cumbrous load of state and care, 
Held to the world but by the undying love 
That knits my soul to thine. Go and be happy, 
And in thy bliss shall 1 be blest. We still 
Shall breathe the same air, Julia. 1 may catch 
From out my window a short stolen glance 
Of thy fair form; may hear, when distant doors 
Shall chance to open, a brief passing sound 
Of thy dear voice ; and sometimes thou may’st glide 
Even to this gloomy chamber, bringing light, 
And life, and joy. A moment since | pined 
For liberty. Now I would rather dwell 
In a deep dungeon, where such visions come, 
Than filla throne without them. Thou wilt deign 
To visit the poor captive, wilt thou not ? 
Oh, dearest, to be banished from thy sight 
Were worse than death. Thou’lt come again? But 
now 
Away! I fear the king. 
Jul. He whom thou call’st such 
Is busy at the council. Theodore, 
In mercy follow me! I too shall share 
Thy flight. 
Theod. Thou! Thou! Ob sweetest, dearest, best! 
I standasin adream. Thou go with me! 
Whither ? and wherefore ? 
Jul. Question not ; but come. 
There is a Spanish ship in harbor here, 
With her sails spread for instant voyage. MyConstance 
And her bold captain are betrothed. He waits 
With sure disguises, and hath promised us 
A sale and pleasant home in fair Castile. 
A mcuntain hut close by a gushing spring, 
Where the huge cork-trees fling their heavy shade 
O’er herds and flocks ; and we shall lead a calm 
And happy pastoral life; a shepherd thou 
With pipe and crook, and | a cottage maid, 
A careful housewife. Thou shalt see how soon 
N learn the rustic craft, to milk my ewes 
Or prese the snowy curd, or haply mould 
The richer cheese. Shalt thou not like, dear cousin, 
To be a shepherd on the downy hills, 
Tending thy flock all day, and I to bring 
Water and country cates, an homely meal, 
And sing and prattle at thy side, most like 
A mountain bee? IM wager, Theodore, 
I prove the thriftier peasant. 


Theod. But to bend thee 
To poor and servile toil— 
Jul. Poor! { have here 


Jewels to buy anearldom. See! a sword too, 
To guard us onthe way. Take it. Dear cousin, 
We waste the hour. 
Theod. My Julia, tempt me not 
To selfish and ungrateful sin. The saints 
May wituess for me, that I ever loathed 
Pomp and its slavery. The lot thou offerest 
Hath been the vision of my dreamy hours 
All my life long. But thou so proudly reared, 
So delicately served,—thou born a princess, 
And nurtured like a queen, how could’st thou bear 
The peasant’s lowly lot ?—Had I the crown 
That once prest my young brow—had | a throne 
To share with thee, my fairest—but an exile-- 
A houseless fugitive,--Alas ! Alas! 
Tempt me no more, sweet maiden! Stay and reign 
In thine own Sicily. 
Jul. I'll stay and dic, 
Since thou dost epurn me from thee. Fare thee well! 
Yet, in thy calmer thoughts,—if thou should’st think 
Again on thy poor friend—Oh, deem her not 
Bold or unmaidenly! We lived and loved 
As brother and as sister. 
eod. Far, far dearer ! 
Jul. And as a sister in our mutual grief 
I cametothee. Oh, let us fly, dear cousin ! 
In pity, let us fly! My cruel father— 
Theod. Cruel to thee ?—to thee ! 
Jul. Alas, to biad 
The subtle traitor Lanza to his cause, 
He offers up his child. Another day 
And I must wed. 
Theod. Give me the sword. Wed! Cousin, 
I'll fly with thee to the end of the earth. Wed Lanza! 
Wed any man! He must fight well that wins thee, 
Boy though I be, my Julia! Haste thee, sweet, 
Each moment's worth anage. Away! Away! 
Heaven speed our steps! 


. Away! [Ezeunt. 


The following is of a different character, and one of 
the sweetest sonnets in our language :— 


WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT FROM SOME FRIENDS. 
I could have lengthened out one fleeting hour 
Into an age ; silting at set of sun 
Under the long, low, open shed where won 
The mellow evening light through leaf and flower ; 
Playing the hostess in that summer bower 
‘o such dear guests, whilst rose the antique song 
By those young sister voices poured along 
So wild, so pure, so clear, full of sweet power 
Ringing and vibrating. It wasa lay 
That sent a smile into the very heart ; 
As when the early lark shoots up in May 
With his blithe matins, rarer than all art 
Save this. Oh happiest and most fleeting day 
Why art thou gone so soon? Why must wé part ! 








SONNET 
TO THE MEMORY OF DR. KITCHINER. 

Mourn, muse, the loss of many men in one ! 

He whom Astronomy, Gastronomy, and Tune 
Owned for their own,—his divers doings done,— 

No longer breathes ‘ beneath the visiting moon.” 

Yet though to dust thou’rt gene, thy works not soon 
Rare Kitchiner ! shall sort with dusty books. 

In savoury arts we hail thy chief rich boun ; 
Men were but men, till thou didst make them ceoks / 

Thou taught’st us how to live well—ah, too well! 
Thine attic satt with kifchen salt oft came, 

Rule with example, brain and tongue to tickle. : 

Long then in longing hearts thy worth shall dwell ; 
Thy sway sball long endure, and thy good fame 

“ Live in consomme, and look green in pickle.” 





Oddities and singularities of behavior may attend 
genius ; when they do they are its misfortunes and 
its blemishes. The man of true genius will be asham- 
ed of them; at least he never will affect to distinguish 
himself by whimsical particularities. — [Tempie’s 
Sketches on Various Subjects. } 


Gaizy. The philosopher Bion said pleasantly of 
the king, who by handfuls, pulled his hair off his 
head for sorrow, “* Does this man think that baldness 
is a remedy fer grief.” 


It often happens that he who endeavors to ridicule 





other people, especially in things of a serious nature, 


ing a soft, clear, and beautiful complexion, 


remedy for SCROFULA aad SALT RHEUM, 
merits stand unrivalled. 


H 


occepied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONG 
BLACKING for the — ** of his customen 
at the following places, viz. Siiae Pierce, & Co. Elm 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Knowlton & Co. Nort 
‘Market-street-—E. W. Baxter; Exchange-street 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 


— Summer TRAM of the Academy for Instrae. 


Drawing and Painting, and the general 
Branches, will commence on TUESDAY, June 
The following is the arrangement of the classes 
the season :—Young Ladies’ regular day School, der 
ing the forenoon, from 8 o*clock to 4 before 11, in 
afternoon from 3 o'clock to half past 5. 


Asa 


The fullest reliance may be placed upon the eta. 


cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the casesabeyg, 

mentioned ; it not only readers the skin benutively 

soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance ig it 

applicatien, it promotes the free and uninte 

Jul. To freedom ! ' exercise of those functions of the skip which are neg. 
| essary to health and the attainment and preservatigs 

, of a beautiful complexion. 


Certificates of its complete efficacy have beed 


ceived by the proprietors from various persons why 
have used it. 


The very liberal patronage which was given to thy. 


CREAM OF AMBER, as it was first offered to thy 
public, has induced the Proprietors to extend theirgs, 
rangements and make every cffort to have the article 
prepared in the best possible manner. It is Now pat 
inanew and very elegant style. The proprieten 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole a 
of whom it may be had at wholesale and retail ; 
of most of the Apothecaries in this city. To 
impostiion, the labe! of each bottle will be signed 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. Bostep, 
6m 


Jan. 19. 





4. GOULD 
AS removed to the first house north of the : 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, for 


Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charing 


town, Mass. Aek for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, 
you wish to be particular. All orders puac re 
tended to. ep ly. May lh, 





— — 


SCHOOL. 







tion in the French and Spanish 


Thursday and Saturday afternoons are devoted & 


the instruction of those Ladies who cannot attesd @ 
other days. Hours 3 to half past 5 o'clock. eg 


The Intermediate School for Boys from 11 ts 


o'clock. Those who cannot attend until 126 
will be received at that hour. : 


* 


A class of Lads on Tuesday and Friday afernem, 


at 6 o’clock. 


The early Morning School for gentlemen from & ® 


7 o'clock. 


4 
y 


The Evening School is continued through the 


son, for the accommodation of gentlemen who 
prefer it. : 


Private Lessons to Ladies or Gentlemen, at au 


hours which will not interfere with the regular 


F. S. DURIVAGE, Instracter, Franklin-st. 
June 1. ’ 





MICHAEL LOVELL, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
NFORMS his friends and the public, that be hes 
opened an Office in Boston, No. 49, North Market 


street. Any business that may be entrustedte bis 
care will receive prompt attention. 


Feb. 16. ep3m * 





SPONGE BOOTS. They can be taken off, or 
with as little trouble as a man will have in ch 
his own boot, and only require to be wet with 
soft water every time they are put on, or if kept am 
continuance, every twelve hours. ¢ 


PIANO FO '‘S—Selling at Cost. 
HIRTY PIANO FORTES, sow in complete ¢ 


for sale at reduced prices, in consequence of the 


owner's determination to cluze this branch of 
witb as little delay as possible. Purchasers will 
it to their advantage tu call at the Piano Forte 
house, under the Pantheon Hall, next to 
Market, as a better opportunity to make a 
may never again occur. The instraments 
warranted good, and to stand in tune equal te” 
ever offered for sale, and inferior to none in 
tone and workmanship, as pronounced by those 9 
are well acquainted with the article. Should the 
no Fortes chance to prove other than perfect, thepa 
chaser shall be at liberty to return the same free d 
expense at any time within one year from the dated 
purchase. 






N.B. The maker of the above Piano Fortes, @ 


JOHN OSBORN, will positively discontinue mas> 
facturing after the above shall be sold. 


Also, for sale as above, two second hand Pi® 


Fortes, 6w April $1. 





Patent Sponge Boots, for Horses Feet. 


NE subscriber respectfully informs the patil 
that he continues to manufacture, aud keep 


sale, the above article. The character of which # 
now fairly established, by hundreds of gentlemes 
who have used them on their horses ia this city ast 
in the country for two years. 
cone nearly useless, from having contracted heel 
Theushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, or bei 
bound, bave been cured by the use of these 
Boots, and many which have had appearances of & 
natural dryness in the hoof, have been preserved ® 
the best of order. ig 


Horses which have be 


There is no inconvenience or trouble in using 


(¢-Gentlemen are respectfally invited to coll 


examine them. JAMES BOYD, — 


Saddler, &c. 32, Merchant's Row, Bostels 
May 25. 3m 





— 


Surgical and Philosophical Instruments. 


AMUEL CLARKE, No. 135; Washin 
has for sale, a general assortment of Spacicat 


INSTRUMENTS, on the lowest terms. 


Also,—Air Pumps, Gazometers, Chemical 


Blow Pipes, Stop Cocks, and other apparatus; 
a variety of Chemical Tests and Reagents. 


Jane 1. 6t 








becomes himself a jest.—( Boccaciv.} 





—————— — —— 
BOSTON. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BE ~ 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 2 year, peysble isjedvscce 


scribers mot paymg 10 advance, or withholding peymest, aol 
are presented, wil be charzed at the rate of THREE poy 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontioued bat by 80 # 
the subscriber or at the decision of the propri Senora ¥ 
the quaster must ppy ONE DOLLAR 2 quarter in advasce- 
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